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The Library as a Reinforcement of 
the School . 
W. Dawson Johnston, librarian Columbia uni- 
versity, New York City 

One of our most eminent critics, 
Henry Sedgwick, said in a recent essay 
that the public schools and our general 
system of education supply the condi- 
tions that make a reading mob possible. 
The remark is true enough to be worthy 
of careful consideration. 

In the evolution of society herds of 
men have been succeeded by mobs of 
men, and in the evolution of the mob 
the shouting mob has been superseded 
by the reading mob. No one will, I 
think, question that this change has been 
in the direction of progress, and few 
will question seriously the possibility of 
further progress. The reading mob may 
gradually be organized into societies of 
thoughtful men, mindful, on the one 
hand, of the best traditions of human 
culture, and on the other hand open to 
the latest revelations of science. From 
a certain point of view, then, our prob- 
lems of educational reform seem to re- 
solve themselves into problems of reform 
in aims and methods of reading, and a 
new significance attaches to the place 
of literature among instruments of cul- 
ture and to the library among institu- 
tions of learning. 

Value of general reading 


In the first place, it seems to me, we 
must disabuse ourselves of the notion 
that the mastery of a few standard books 
is all that is essential to culture. This 
was in a measure true when science was 
still in its infancy and literature was 
philosophical or didactic, but now that 
it is scientific or descriptive the idea is 
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most untrue. Another notion which is 
productive of mischief is that books may 
be divided into two kinds: the literature 
of knowledge and the literature of 
power, the one class being exclusive of 
the other. Those who would cultivate 
science for science’s sake, and those who 
would cultivate literature for literature’s 
sake, may consent to such a classifica- 
tion; but those who value books for theis 
use know that the literature of knowl- 
edge is more powerful than anyone can 
estimate, and that the literature of power 
contains knowledge of the utmost value. 
In place, then, of the reading of a few 
books I would urge the reading of many, 
and in place of the reading of one book 
for knowledge and another for pleasure 
I would urge the reading of those books 
of knowledge which give most pleasure. 
In other words, I would urge the im- 
portance of general reading, and such 
changes in methods of reading as will 
make general reading possible. 

The vaiue of books has always, I be- 
lieve, been overestimated, but the value 
of the right reading of books has always 
been underestimated. It is only as we 
learn to read that books gain real. value, 
and it is only as we learn to read them 
with discrimination and rapidity that 
their value to us becomes considerable. 
The illiterates are, indeed, little poorer 
than those who are debauched by indis- 
criminate reading, or those who are con- 
tent with a few fragments of the litera- 
ture of the world. The failure of the 
library has been in allowing too much 
license in the use of its collections and 
in requiring little except the return of 
the books, The failure of the school has 
been in attempting to exact the impossi- 
ble from readers and after a few years’ 
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efforts abandoning them altogether; in 
undertaking detailed and, to the major- 
ity, distasteful studies of a few standard 
works, and in making of reading a vocal 
exercise instead of a mental one. In 
short, the library lacks teachers and the 
teachers lack libraries. How can the 
two be brought together? How can the 
one be put in position to supply what 
is lacking in the other? How can the 
library reinforce the school, and the 
school reinforce the library? 

In the discussion of this question we 
must first of all recognize that the library 
is an integral part of the educational sys- 
tem—not an adjunct of the school mere- 
ly, but a necessary complement of it. 
The school stands for the acquisition of 
knowledge in special subjects ; the library 
for the rounding out of this knowledge.. 
The school library furnishes the collat- 
eral reading of earlier years; the com- 
munity library furnishes the reading of 


later years. 


Collateral reading 


The work of our earlier schools was 
based upon the classics in literature and 
textbooks in science. The artificial pro- 
tection thus given to the classics has 
been withdrawn. We now recognize that 
the classics are not all that is necessary 
to life and that great books are not the 
only good ones. With the rapid devel- 
opment of science, too, the textbook is 
being superseded by the lecture and the 
laboratory. At the same time, both in 
the study of literature and in the study 
of science, we are recognizing the need 
of supplementary reading. The doles 
which we hand out in the classroom we 
find may pauperize the pupil, not enrich 
him. We may give him learning, but 
we must, we have decided, cultivate in 
him the ability to learn. The common 
school studies represent only a part, 
though perhaps an important part, of 
the commonwealth of literature and sci- 
ence. Pupils must be made aware of 
the vast realms of knowledge which 
have not been made common property, 
they must be encouraged to explore 
these realms and make them their own. 


They cannot do this alone, nor can their 
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teachers travel very far with them. Their 
guides must be books, and he is the best 
explorer who knows best how to employ 
those guides. For this reason the use 
of public libraries by school children 
and the establishment of libraries in 
school buildings is encouraged and in- 
struction in reading, in science and in 
literature takes more and more the form 
of instruction in the use of books. 


Vacation readir.g 


But while we have pretty well defined 
the place of books in our school work 
and have recognized the importance of 
collateral reading in classroom study, we 
do not seem to have appreciated fully 
the importance of the elective courses 
in reading pursued at home during vaca- . 
tions, on holidays, and at othert times. 
These supplement in a notable manner 
the required reading of the school. 

In the choice of our textbooks and in 
our collateral reading we have been in- 
fluenced by the immediate demands of 
society and by the spirit of specializa- 
tion. The test of our ability has been 
our success in becoming acquainted with 
the traditions and customs of society and 
in satisfying its wants, and schools have 
been esteemed in as far as they have 
furthered success in these particulars. 

But the need of the individual, espe- 
cially during the earlier years of life, 
must be considered also. We should not 
be made to conform by process of inqui- 
sition or drill, nor should we be converted 
into specialists before we have reached 
years of discretion. The individual must 
be allowed to find his place in society for 
himself, and there is hardly any better 
way for him to find himself and his own 
world than in those general excursions 
among books which are possible during 
vacations and holidays. Then one is no 
longer obliged to keep step with others 
of his own class. He may follow heroes 
in their adventures, and in company with 
the world’s discoverers may pass beyond 
the frontiers of the known world into 
the mysterious regions of the unknown. 
It is in the hours thus spent that the 
reader, the younger reader as well as 
the older one, becomes acquainted with 
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the substantial, though intangible, ben- 
efits of general reading, hears the things 
most worth hearing, and sees the things 
most worth seeing. 

This general reading of school chil- 
dren presents a notable opportunity for 
co-operation between school and library. 
The school is interested in it not merely 
for its educational value, but because of 
its relation to some of the problems of 
school organization and administration. 
Of these problems one of the most seri- 
ous in the large schools is the crowded 
curriculum. This involves child labor of 
a deplorable type, leads to mechanical 
work on the part of the pupil rather 
than intellectual work, and develops the 
power to acquire, but not to do. Some 
of the subjects should be transferred 
from the course of study and incorpo- 
rated in courses of reading. We may in 
this way secure some of the advantages 
which come from a combined system of 
required and elective studies in the 
higher schools, some of the advantages 
which obtain in the pass and honor ex- 
aminations in England. 

In the smaller schools, on the other 
hand, the problem is of the opposite 
kind. There there are not teachers and 
courses enough. A recent report of the 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion shows that one-third of the high 
school pupils in the United States are 
in schools having not more than three 
teachers, and in the majority of ele- 
mentary schools there is not more than 
one teacher. In such schools as these 
the library must certainly be made an 
important adjunct to the other activities 
of the schooi. 

But, however much we are embar- 
rassed by the fullness of our course of 
study in some places and by its poverty 
in others, the fundamental problem in 
all our schools is that of humanizing 
our studies. It is only as they subserve 
the ends of social or moral education 
that schools justify their maintenance as 
public institutions. And here again the 
library proves a useful ally, for in it 
may be found recorded not merely the 
thoughts and deeds of great men, frag- 
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mentary and disjointed, but the whole 
story of their lives; there may be dis- 
covered the halo of romance which 
shines over every man; there may be 
read the words loyalty, honor, courtesy, 
love. These are no textbook terms, but 
they have their value, for words are 
powerful makers of what they stand for. 
Whether, then, one considers the rela- 
tion of the library to the extent of the 
course of study or to its content, one is 
disposed to believe that the work of 
the schools may be enriched as much’ 
by a well-organized library service as 
by the improvement of the teachers and 
teaching processes or by additions to the 
course of study or the reorganization 
of it. 
School 
A second notable opportunity for co- 
operation between school and library is 
presented by the various forms of con- 
tinuation schools and classes. It has 
been estimated that in cities of 25,000 
and over in.this country about 4o per 
cent only remain in school until they 
enter the eighth grade, and about 8 per 
cent only finish the high school course. 
As long as this is true auxiliary educa- 
tional agencies are of the greatest im- 
portance, and among these agencies none, 
in my opinion, may be made of greater 
importance than the library. By the 
library here I mean the institution and 
not merely the collection of books. If 
our education were completé when we 
leave school, a collection of books to 
which we might refer and from which 
we might borrow would be sufficient. 
But as it is the library service is far 
more important than the books. There 
cannot be a library without a librarian, 
and there cannot be a good library with- 
out many library assistants. The older 
community and school libraries were un- 
successful simply because of the failure 
to recognize this fact, and we to-day will 
fail to make libraries true institutions of 
learning wherever and whenever we 
neglect to provide adequate library serv- 
ice. The library cannot under the most 
favorable circumstances take the place 
of the college, nor can it even take the 
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place of the high school, but it should 
be so organized as to help those who are 
unable to attend college or high school, 
and, indeed, all those who wish to con- 
tinue their studies after school. 


Coérdinaticn of school and library 


The earlier public libraries devoted 
much of their energy to work with chil- 
dren, but mere recently they have at- 
tempted to meet the demands of the 
young artisan also, the business man, 
and the farmer. The public library is in 
this way becoming as significant a part 
of the educational system as the school 
library is of the school system. There is 
no question as to the tendency in this 
direction and its importance; there is a 
question, however, whether this multipli- 
cation of library duties does not make co- 
ordination between school and_ library 
more necessary and codperation between 
teachers and librarians more desirable. 
Without careful organization of our edu- 
cational activity our school duties may 
lead us to neglect our library opportu- 
nities, and, on the other hand, our library 
privileges may be exercised at the ex- 
pense of fundamental training. An ef- 
fort must be made, therefore, to regulate 
each—the work of the school and the 
work of the library. 

The regulation of the work of the 
school has occupied much thought. The 
regulation of the work of the library 
is of no less importance; indeed, it is of 
perhaps greater importance, because it is 
for the most part done by persons with- 
out pedagogical training or experience. 
For this reason it is desirable that the 
superintendent of schools should be a 
member of the board of library trustees, 
and the librarian a member of the school 
board. It is desirable that librarians 
should be active in the service of the 
schools and teachers active in the service 
of the libraries. It is desirable that the 
library collection should be carried to 
schools and the _ school children 
brought to the libraries. And, to 
mention one other matter, only, it 
is desirable that pupils should receive 
credit for library work, whether done 


in the school, or in the reading circle, 
or elsewhere. 

But educational legislation which shall 
embrace the library as well as the school 
is not enough, There must also be 
library training—library training not only 
for librarians, but also for teachers. The 
state of New York was the first to pro- 
vide in any way for the training of 
librarians, and public iibraries through- 
out the country have felt the influence 
of its library school. But school libraries. 
also require skilled supervision and use, 
especially in communities where there 
are no public libraries. Obviously, then, 
the next step is to provide for library 
instruction in the normal schools. The 
need of such instruction is great; the 
results of it would be incalculable. 





The Reading of High School Boys and 
Girls* 

Percival Chubb, Ethical Culture school, New 
York city 

What I have to say specifically on this. 
subject may be said in very few words. 
After having said it I shall beg leave to 
add a few remarks on the functions of 
the library in the education of the young, 
and trust that I shall be excused if 
I cut a wider swath than my particular 
topic seems to call for. I shall not at- 
tempt to deal with it in any general way, 
but will contribute facts drawn from my 
own experience and the conclusions to 
which they have led me. 

Let me say frankly at starting that the 
library problem does not bulk large in my 
high school experiences. I wish it did; 
but I intend to be candid in reporting the 
actual facts of the case. The chief reason 
why the library does not come in for a 
great deal of consideration is that the use 
of the library—aye, the use of books— 
does not bulk large in the lives of the 
young men and women with whom I 
have had to do. They do not read much 
either during their high school period or 
after it. Books play but a small part in 
their lives — that is, outside the books 

*Substance of an address given before the 


Library section of the New York state teachers’ 
association at’ Rochester, December 28, 1910. 
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which they use as tools in their school 
work or in their vocation. The part that 
books do play is chiefly decorative ; they 
are used to adorn a room much as a col- 
lege flag is used. Later on, when an 
apartment is to be furnished, a few bar- 
gain sets are added to the furniture of 
the parlor as a piano may be, or, per- 
chance, a Bible. What time is devoted 
to reading after leaving school or college 
goes to the newspaper and the magazine. 
I have during the past few years directed 
the studies and the reading of groups of 
young men, college trained some of them, 
in Sunday evening clubs and classes ; and 
I have found it hard work to get them to 
read even a single chapter of an assigned 
book in preparation for our Sunday dis- 
cussion. The young men and young 
women of New York city—and it is spe- 
cifically of New York city conditions that 
I speak—devote what leisure they get to 
the theater and vaudeville, concert and 
opera, the public meeting and social gath- 
ering. They are overwhelmed by the dis- 
tractions of a great city. 

Under such circumstances it becomes 
mere fussiness to devote much time to 
training high school students in the use 
of libraries. A half hour of explanation 
will serve to induct the average boy or 
girl of reasonable intelligence into all that 
need be known about the mechanism of 
a library in order to enable them to get 
from it what they need for the purposes 
of high school work. 

My own main purpose as a teacher of 
English is to get my pupils to love books. 
I try to make a beginning by getting them 
to respect their town textbooks, or some 
of the more respectable ones at least. It 
is possible, I believe, to get them in time 
to become curious about books, about 
each other’s small collections and the ad- 
ditions made to them from time to time. 
Thus, after the Christmas vacation the 
teacher may invite them to bring to school 
the volumes which they have received as 
Christmas presents. In time they may be 
induced to spend a little on books and to 
build up a small choice library of their 
own. The teacher may bring in his own 
books, gloat over a new acquisition, and 


hint at the wonders that may be found 
between its covers. 

Before reporting a few significant facts 
as to the relation of our own school 
library to high school work I may pre- 
mise that we have an excellent working 
library at the Ethical Culture school. It 
is an attractive place and is much used 
for study, research and miscellaneous 
reading. Students like to go to the large, 
bright room that has a charm and a dig- 
nity of its own; they find it a pleasant 
change from the classroom. It is pri- 
marily a laboratory, a toolroom equipped 
with the purpose of allowing the students 
to supplement the textbooks which they 
use and enrich their stock of knowledge 
on matters about which they are studying. 

Now the main fact about the general 
reading of the boys and girls in the 
school, which includes the elementary 
grades as well as the high school, is that 
most of the unrelated reading, or reading 
for pure diversion, is done in the elemen- 
tary school. This reading decreases no- 
ticeably in the seventh and eighth years 
of school life, and amounts to very little 
ir. the high school. This fact is easily 
accounted for. The lives of the high 
school boys and girls are too full. In 
the first place, their studies exact from 
two to three hours of home work daily, 
a great increase upon the time demanded 
in the elementary grades. In the next 
places, their lives are full of manifold 
interests, both within the high school and 
outside of it. There are clubs of one sort 
and another—musical, dramatic, literary, 
debating, French and German circles, and 
other high school organizations. Athlet- 
ics claim some time, as they surely should 
within reason. There are besides school 
excursions, parties, dances and entertain- 
ments. In my view, all this is as it should 
be, so long as these competing interests 
are kept within bounds. They are vital, 
formative influences not to be dispensed 
with. 

In the next place the regular school 
work calls for not a little research, and 
this is true not only of the work in liter- 
ature and history, but in science and even 
in mathematics; for it is a cardinal re- 
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quirement of our course of study that 
every subject shall be considered from 
the historical point of view and that some 
knowledge of its development and of the 
great men who have furthered it shall 
be acquired by the students. This re- 
quirement is enforced by means of one 
of the annual festivals of the school— 
namely, the All Souls’ Festival celebra- 
tion, when the students present in short, 
memorial notices the names of chosen 
workers in each of the fields of human 
accomplishment. 

Naturally, the work in English calls 
for more collateral reading and more ex- 
ploration in the library than any other 
subject. Are we studying some Homer 
in the first year of the high school ?—our 
textbook version is compared with other 
standard translations (and I may say that 
this method of comparison yields more 
fruitful results in developing literary 
taste and judgment than does any other 
method). Are we reading short stories— 
Irving or Hawthorne? —the student 
ranges in an excellent collection of the 
works of the best short study writers to 
find parallels and contrasts. Are we 
studying Stevenson ? we quarry in his let- 
ters, essays and poems. Or is it Macau- 
lay’s essay on Johnson prescribed for col- 
lege entrance ?—then, by way of making 
Johnson a reality, each student (follow- 
ing a common requirement throughout 
the course) is expected to report on one 
item in a list of suggested readings— 
Rasselas, London, one of the lives of the 
poets, or a section of Boswell’s biogra- 
phy. Then there is much use made of 
anthologies to supplement Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury, and of biographies in 
various connections and for various pur- 
poses. Probably there is no work of ref- 
erence better known among our students 
than the monumental Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography. But the teacher of 
English soon discovers that he must be- 
ware of asking too much of his students, 
or the outcry is raised by other teachers 
that English is monopolizing too much 
time to the injury of other studies. 

Knowing all this, the best the teacher 
can do to increase the range and to 


deepen the interest of his students in the 
principal literature is quietly and persist- 
ently to quicken their curiosity and 
slowly develop a feeling for good books. 
He will post a newspaper notice or re- 
view of any book that pertains to an 
author who is being studied. If possible 
he will bring the book to class. Further- 
more, he will find frequent opportunity 
for slipping in the remark apropos of 
any work that calls for mention. “By 
and by I hope you will find time to read 
that glorious book;” or, “that volume, 
now, which you should some time slip 
into your grip when you go away for a 
vacation; it is a book which should be 
in one’s pocket at the seashore, the moun- 
tains, or in the woods,” which leads me 
to say that as the summer vacation offers 
the best opportunity.which our students 
have for miscellaneous reading, a good 
list of volumes appropriate to summer 
browsing is one of the best and most 
helpful library lists which can be com- 
piled. I have seen one or two creditable 
lists of this sort; but one with a genuine 
vacation flavor has yet to be compiled. 
The teacher of English must not claim 
too much for his subject and expect too 
much from his pupils, and, above all, he 
must not “gush” about books. It is the 
quiet, assured enthusiasm that counts— 
the teacher’s own unostentatious rever- 
ence for books and his fine scrupulous- 
ness in handling them. He must hate to 
call forth any pretense and unreality from 
his students. Soggy sentimentality must 
have no chance. He must discount the 
assumption of literary virtue on the part 
of those who do not actually possess it. 
Although something of a_bibliophile 
myself, [ do not lament the rather small 
consideration given to books by the 
younger boys and girls; nor do I believe 
that the extensive use of libraries is es- 
sential to the salvation of children. I 
speak of the conditions that obtain in our 
great modern Babylon, the city of New 
York, when I say that the library may 
easily usurp the place of more important 
activities. It may usurp the place of the 
playground, the open air, nature. These 
things come first. Books should have a 
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subordinate place in the life of the young 
child. The child who is a bookworm is 
commonly the diseased child; or if he is 
not the diseased child, he is the child 
whose life is so unnaturally circum- 
scribed that he cannot live the normal life 
of a healthy child. Unfortunately, in our 
crowded city of New York the library 
may only too easily become a refuge 
from the street and a substitute for the 
playground. When I read the exultant 
statement of a librarian that daily from 
three to five her library is crammed with 
children, I find myself exclaiming, “ah, 
the pity of it, the scandal of it.” Those 
children should be out of doors at play; 
and if their play were the time-honored 
play of children through the centuries, it 
would include the vital elements of liter- 
ary education, For the child, books are 
merely the cold-storage plant of litera- 
ture. Literature should live in song, story 
and drama, as these are handed on in 
singing games, rhymes, ballads, dance- 
dramas, etc. Through these, the proper 
heritage of childhood, the child would be 
receiving most vital training in rhythm 
and rhyme, be amassing much literary 
treasure, forming taste and liking. [ 
am, as I have ventured to assert, 
a book-lover; but my love of books 
must give way to my love of chil- 
dren and to the love of what is most 
precious in books—that is, the soul of 
song, the love of story and of dramatic 
representation. Books, after all, are a 
comparatively modern invention, and the 
lover of what is preserved in them (I 
think of the great German, Herdes, in 
this connection) cannot regard the in- 
vention of printing as an unmixed good. 
The Greeks knew their Homer without 
books better than we know Milton or 
Tennyson with them. The England of 
Elizabeth and of our ancestors was fuller 
of song and story and drama, of min- 
strelsy and ballardy, of mumming and 
folk game and pageantry than is the 
whole of our own huge country to-day. 
For the widespread social or folk culture 
of those former days we have substituted 
the restricted individual book culture of 
to-day. For the self-amusement of the 


folk by the commonly practiced arts of 
song and story and drama we have sub- 
stituted amusement by the caterer and 
manager. 

What we need then to-day, rather than 
the unlimited increase of children’s libra- 
ries and of child-readers, is the develop- 
ment of those literary arts which are 
proper to the child as they are to the 
chilhood of the race. For this reason it 
seems to me that perhaps the most hope- 
ful achievement of children’s libraries in 
this country has been the development of 
story-telling and the institution of the 
story-hour as a part of library work. 
Why not develop further along this line? 
Let us add the song and the ballad, 
which, like the story, are things to be 
heard and to be participated in rather 
than things to be read; and then, as is 
the case with our best school practice, 
let the story be not merely recited, but 
acted—the child’s way of reproducing 
story. 

The day will come let us hope, when, 
besides the library as one form of liter- 
ary culture, there will be the music room 
or music hall, where the lyric accom- 
plishments of the race may be known 
through song, as they were intended to 
be known; and next door to the hall of 
song the theater or hall of drama, where 
the dramatic products of the race, which 
were written to be presented, to be seen 
and heard, may become familiar to the 
people; and surrounding these buildings 
there may well be the park and pleas- 
ance for the outdoor story circle,.for the 
popular gathering at which. the great 
songs and choruses may be sung, and 
where the pageants and festivals appro- 
priate to great occasions may be held. 

It will not be concluded, I trust, be- 
cause [ have thus given priority in the lit- 
erary culture of the child as in the liter- 
ary diversions of the people, to literature 
in its fundamental, non-bookish form, 
that I fail to recognize the fact that the 
library has its specific and proper func- 
tion, and that, as an institution, it has 
of course come to stay. The popular 
library with its many branches is the 
product of modern conditions of city life 
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and has become a necessity in such a city 
as New York for the reason that for the 
poor of our great cities the private 
library and the private reading corner 
in the home are gone, or are rapidly go- 
ing. And if the reading room of the 
library is to be a substitute for reading 
accommodations in the home, it is as a 
place of literary resort rather than as a 
laboratory that it is to be regarded. Let 
us make the most of it as such. Let it 
offer a quiet and comfortable retreat to 
every would-be reader at all times, and 
especially on Sundays. Let it be not a 
mere stackroom for books, but let it re- 
flect in every possible way the piety and 
enthusiasm of the real lover of books by 
its small cases of choice volumes, by its 
prints and illustrations, its portraits and 
autographs. A library should communi- 
cate the spirit of the bibliophile as the 
art gallery or the science museum should 
express the spirit of the lover of art and 
the lover of nature. 

And in the spring its doors should be 
opened toward a pleasant and inviting 
prospect without, so that there may be 
reading beneath the trees in our public 
parks, by means of small movable libra- 
ries placed here and there in the parks, 
and, in connection with these, the outdoor 
story-telling which has already become 
a feature in our summer playground ac- 
tivities. 

And may I not close with a recital of 
my own most vivid experience as a libra- 
rian, an experience which has taught me 
in the course of many years not a few im- 
portant lessons and from which I haye 
drawn some of the conclusions set forth 
in this address. Soon after the first Peo- 
ple’s palace had been built in the East 
End of London the plan was adopted of 
using the large hall there on week-day 
nights for public dancing and on Sun- 
days for reading. I was invited to take 
charge there one Sunday evening of the 
section devoted to poetry and belles let- 
tres. I had not distributed many books 


to the rather limited patronage of my 
tables when a small boy approached and 
asked me for “a book o’ pomes.” I was 
delightfully surprised by such a request 
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and asked, “Well, my boy, what kind 
of poetry do you like?” to which he an- 
swered, “Oh, give me somethin’ bloody.” 
I remonstrated mildly, telling him that the 
library was not intended to satisfy blood- 
thirsty cravings; but all the time was 
puzzling as to what to offer him so as 
to take advantage of my opportunity. My 
eye fell on the volume of Church’s Stories 
from Homer. Here surely was appropri- 
ate material. “Here,” I said to the young- 
ster, “is the story of many a glorious 
battle. I think you will like this very 
much ;” and the lad went off apparently 
pleased. I watched him as he turned the 
pages more and more rapidly until, within 
ten minutes, he had closed the covers. 
Then he rose and, with a disenchanted, 
not to say disgusted air, handed me back 
the book. “Why,” I said, “what is the 
matter? Why have you not read it? Do 
you not like it?’ “No,” he answered 
curtly, “it ain’t no good.” “Why, what is 
the matter with it?” I questioned. “Well, 
T’ll tell yer, gov’nor,” said he with a su- 
perior air, “it ain’t up to date.” That 
book meant nothing to that small boy be- 
cause he had not as a child heard the 
classic stories, the myths and the legends 
which might have put him into sympa- 
thetic touch with the Homeric narrative. 
This incident served to impress upon me 
the importance of two elements in the 
literary education of the child: the need 
of laying just the sort of basis which 
the story hour of the modern library is 
laying by means of the wide range of 
stories, fairy tales, fables, myths and le- 
gends with which the trained story-teller 
is equipping the children; and in the sec- 
ond place, the importance of providing 
also material which relates to the life 
and experiences of the child in his own 
time and environment. It is because the 
home and the fathers and mothers and 
nurses of to-day no longer supply this 
material and this basic literary education 
that the teacher, the story-teller and the 
library are called upon to make good the 
loss. May the library for its part con- 
tinue to develop the work it is doing so 
effectively in this field and to this end! 
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The Value of a Library in Teaching 
History 


Charlotte Faber, East high school, Rochester, 
N. Y. 


Since history has ceased to be a mere 
record of kings and battles and has be- 


‘ come rather an attempt to appreciate the 


daily lives of the people, their business 
and pleasures, their religion and litera- 
ture, their arts and sciences, we need 
books along all of these lines. While 
frankly admitting that no history teacher 
has time to do much with any of these 
subjects, we maintain that by doing a lit- 
tle we may open up different avenues 
which our pupils may follow according 
to their individual tastes. For instance, 
one boy became interested in irrigation 
in Egypt and asked me how it compared 
with the methods employed in California. 
I told him [ could not answer that ques- 
tion as well as I should like to, and asked 
him if he would be willing to look up the 
matter and report to the class, which he 
did. Another pupil eagerly read every- 
thing in our library on the subject of Na- 
poleon. The new republic of Portugal 
roused a third to the point of looking up 
Brazil, France and Switzerland, compar- 
ing them with our own republic. Still 
another is now looking up the history of 
the Jewish people under Roman rule. A 
little first-year lad studying about man’s 
“taming” the plant world in prehistoric 
ages, brought in a report concerning the 
“seedless” mysteries of the present day. 
These are only a few examples, but they 
all represent purely voluntary efforts, and 
none of the interests involved would have 


. borne fruit if the pupil had been com- 


pelled to go farther than the school 
library for his information. 

Last, but decidedly not least, we hope 
to encourage, or awaken if need be, a 
love of historic fiction. Oftentimes we 
are most successful in the case of pupils 
whose homes offer little or no oppor- 
tunity for this kind of reading. Without 
the library the taste once awakened must 
remain unsatisfied and would soon die a 
natural death. 

Now that we have sketched in this 
meager way the modest (?) aim of the 


history teacher—to make the pupil inter- 
ested in everything which has ever in- 
terested man—let us see to what extent 
this aim may be realized by the help of 
the library. Admitting the gulf between 
ideal and actual attainment, need the gulf 
be as wide as it is? Are there not many 
practical obstacles which might be re- 
moved without a great amount of 
trouble? The chief factors in the prob- 
lem are the library itself—the room and 
the books—the teacher and the librarian. 

First, let us consider the space devoted 
to books and readers. A building as 
modern and well equipped in many ways 
as this one betrays that it was planned 
before the recognition of the library as 
an essential factor in high school work. 
Of our 1500 pupils, 36 can be seated in 
the library, and even then they will be 
crowded beyond the possibility of doing 
really efficient work. Fortunately plans 
for larger quarters are under way, and 
they can materialize none too soon to 
please the history department. Ventila- 
tion is another important point, readily 
recognized in theory but not always pres- 
ent in reality. 

The selection of books is perhaps the 
most recent step in the revolution of his- 
tory methods. It is only just beginning 
to attract the attention it deserves. For- 
merly we worked on the theory that all 
books good in themselves are good in the 
high school library. Therefore we are 
fairly well supplied with the classical 
works of history and biography and may 
now give our attention to the working 
out of the new theory. Experience is 
proving that many historical works of 
recognized standing fail to lend them- 
selves to high school usage. Time is so 
limited and the pupils so immature that 
very few long library assignments can 
be given. The short assignment from a 
valuable philosophic treatise is useless, 
for the pupil only finds himself buried 
under the mass of detail; or even worse 
than useless, leaving the pupil prejudiced 
against a work which he ought to enjoy 
later. Though far from being an advo- 
cate of the theory that al] school work 
should be planned with a view to pleas- 
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ing the child’s fancy, I feel that the out- 
side reading in history should serve that 
purpose if we hope to establish any per- 
manent love of the subject. Not long 
ago I had an interesting experience along 
this line. When the class was studying 
Julius Cesar, four topics were given out. 
The method. of assignment was to have 
the pupils number from one to four and 
take the topic bearing the corresponding 
number. One of the topics was from 
Plutarch’s life of Czesar, and it was amus- 
ing on the last day to find how many 
pupils invented all sorts of wild excuses 
for bringing in the Plutarch account in- 
stead of the one which really fell to their 
lot. They misunderstood their numbers 
or forgot the order of the topics, but 
strange to say, all the mistakes were in 
favor of Plutarch. 

Another tendency now in_ selecting 
books is to provide many copies of a few 
valuable works rather than a few copies 
of many. It is found that better results 
are gained when only as many topics are 
given out as can be taken up in class. It 
is not often time can be devoted to more 
than two or three on any given subject. 
Moreover, the pupils give more intelli- 
gent attention to topics upon which they 
themselves have been working. There- 
fore it is important that the library should 
contain numerous copies of the works 
consulted. 

What these books should be is a mat- 
ter too comprehensive to be taken up 
just now. Certainly they should include 
standard histories and biographies, col- 
lections of biographical_sketches, books of 
travel, science, art, religion, economics, 
translations from the sources, and _his- 
torical fiction. A new experiment in which 
the aid of the pupils has been enlisted 
during this vacation is the collection of 
magazine articles bearing on our work. 
These are to be fastened in manila paper 
covers and classified for the use of pres- 
ent and future students. The members 
of all history classes have been asked to 
hunt through the old magazines in their 
homes and bring in all they can find. We 
are hoping for appreciable results, as they 
all seemed interested and pleased with 


the idea of helping along the work of the 
school. 

Another valuable service which the 
library might perform is to keep a collec- 
tion of charts and mounted pictures 
which might be drawn out for class use 
as the occasion demands. These pictures 
might be kept in the classroom while the 
particular subject was under discussion, 
thus giving the pupils a familiarity with 
the scenery, architecture or art of the 
special country studied, or the famous 
characters of the period. 

Of course the current periodicals are 
an important part of the library equip- 
ment, not only for the modern history 
work but also for the modern interest 
shown in the ancient civilizations—so an- 
cient that the pupils constantly need to 
be reminded that these countries are very 
much alive at the present time. 

Hand in hand with a well stocked 
library must go the ability to use such 
a library. One of our teachers begins 
every course with five or six recitations 
devoted to training pupils in the use of 
books. First, the class is asked to discuss 
the proper use of dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias and other general reference works 
and to find where they are kept in the 
library. Also to be sure about the use 
of the index and table of contents. Then 
for several days books are assigned by 
titles and authors, the pupils being re- 
quired to bring in the call numbers and 
the number of copies. Finally they are 
given simple subjects and asked to bring 
in bibliographies, thus gaining experience 
in the use of the card catalog and Poole’s 
Index. 

Another way of saving the pupil’s 
library time is to give page references in 
the case of assignments from the larger 
histories. These histories should be used 
often enough to acquaint the pupils with 
their existence and general form, but 
for everyday use collections of shorter 
sketches seem to give better results. 

In order to direct the pupils’ use of the 
library and to supplement the text by a 
wise selection of topics, the teacher her- 
self needs to be familiar with the books. 
Are we able to make the best use of the 
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opportunities within our reach? Many of 
us must plead guilty to the charge of in- 
efficiency along this line. Being one of 
the worst offenders, I know whereof I 
speak. One is always so hard pressed 
for time, and usually so completely buried 
under heaps of uncorrected papers, that 
it is easy to fall into the temptation of 
sending the class to some already familiar 
reference instead of taking time to select 
the very best the library affords. _ 

This brings us to the most important 
part of the high school library—the 
librarian truly “a missionary in a 
heathen land,” to quote William Mc- 
Andrew. Teachers and pupils alike 
turn to her for help and she never 
fails them as long as time and 
strength remain. Ina school of this size 
an assistant would be a great help, reliev- 
ing the librarian of much of the routine 
work and allowing her more time for the 
instruction of teachers and for the prep- 
aration of bibliographies. Teachers sim- 
ply have not the time to do this work sat- 
isfactorily, neither can they all take a 
special course in library work, valuable 
as that would be. If the librarian could 
give one general lecture to the teachers 
in all departments using the library, then 
one or more to each department making 
special use of the library, it would help 
tremendously. Another plan which is at 
present in use in this school, thanks to 
the librarian, is to have posted on the 
general bulletin board a typewritten list 
of articles of special interest to teachers 
in the current periodicals. 

Realizing the inadequacy of these sug- 
gestions and hoping they have roused 
dozens of better ones in your own minds, 
let us only pause to draw the following 
conclusions: If the library were large 
enough to accommodate something like 
the number desiring to use it, if all the 
unused books might be weeded out and 
their places filled with duplicate copies of 
works suited to the needs of high school 
pupils, if the teachers who depend upon 
the library could have more time to spend 
among the books, if the librarian were 
not: too. overburdened to give the prac- 
tical help which she is so well fitted to 


give, then the history teacher’s dream of 
how to use a library might come true. 
The first step toward reform is to ac- 
knowledge the need of it, and now that 
this step has been taken by both the libra- 
rian and the history teacher there is 
great hope for the future. 


A Plea for the Teacher 


Frank K,. Walter, vice-director, New York state 
library school 


In their attempts to interest teach- 
ers in the use of libraries in their regu- 
lar school work, librarians have em- 
phasized the inspiration to be derived 
from books and the future benefits their 
use will bring to both teacher and 
pupil. Another result has occasionally 
been suggested, but more infrequently 
emphasized:~the saving of time and 
energy which would very quickly come 
from the intelligent use of books by 
the pupils. It is quite possible that if 
more emphasis had been laid on this 
last point, there would be less need 
to lament the teachers’ indifference to 
the papers on libraries and_ schools 
read at teachers’ meetings or the ar- 
ticles on school library work published 
in library periodicals (which, by the 
way, few teachers ever even see). 

Until we can convince teachers that 
the use of library methods is a real 
saving in time we shall make little 
progress in getting them to use these 
methods. They are following an in- 
stinct of self-preservation in objecting 
to adopt schemes as elaborate as those 
outlined in many of the courses of 
study in library methods planned for 
their use. Consider what the teacher 
is expected to do. The fourth general 
revision of the Course of study for the 
common schools of Illinois makes a 
pamphiet of 276 pages. The daily pro- 
gram suggested in it includes 32 daily 
recitations, varying in length from 
seven minutes for spelling to 15 min- 
utes for the more leisurely subject of 
algebra. The 1909 state course of 
study for Missouri rural schools sug- 
gests a daily schedule of 24 recitations 
of from 10 to 20 minutes each. The 
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1908 Montana schedule for a four-grade 
school has 22 daily recitations of from 
10 to 20 minutes each. The New York 
state syllabus for the first six years 
of school requires 256 pages for its 
detailed outline. Nor is the case much 
better in the graded school, where the 
smaller number of classes is usually 
more than- counterbalanced by the 
larger number of pupils with written 
exercises to correct, or in the high 
school, where the number of subjects 
of study is constantly increasing. More 
than 30 separate subjects are outlined 
in the Louisiana high school course, 
about 25 in the Missouri high school 
outline, and nearly 50 in the New York 
state syllabus for secondary schools. 

It is this that causes the teacher to 
look with suspicion on the advocate of 
library methods, even though assured 
that their introduction is necessary for 
the highest future development of the 
child. That is what was asserted when 
nature study and physiology were in- 
troduced, and when manual training, 
music, drawing, stenography, house- 
hold economics and agriculture were 
added to the course. The highest 
enthusiasm reacts slowly to stimulus 
if prodded up too often. We may take 
another tack and tell the teacher that 
what we want her to undertake is not 
a distinct course of study, but a help 
to all the other courses and a real saver 
of time. ‘That sounds more encourag- 
ing, but she has been the victim of 
other educational panaceas, and the 
sight of the promised help in the shape 
of a proposed outline of 10, 12, 15 or 
20 lessons, each worked out in minute 
detail, is not reassuring, for each les- 
son means another period taken, an- 
other set of papers to correct, and just 
that much more hurrying necessary to 
finish the crowded schedule before final 
examination time. 

In all probability the plan, now so 
generally urged, of introducing train- 
ing in library methods into the normal 
school course will be the easiest solu- 
tion of part of the problem. Teachers 
so trained will not only recognize the 
value of what they have learned, but 


will have some definite ideas of pro- 
cedure when their own pupils need in- 
struction in the use of books. It is 
questionable whether formal courses 
will effect much with the large number 
of teachers who have finished their 
school training, unless they can be 
thoroughly convinced of the present 
practical utility of library work. If 
library methods save time, the librarian 
must demonstrate that fact, not merely 
assert the theory. When once the fact 
has been demonstrated, there will be 
little effort needed to keep any good 
teacher interested, either in using her 
own school library or the more varied 
resources of the public library. 

Much of the most successful work 
of librarians with schools has been and 
is successful largely on account of its 
personal element and its ready adapta- 
tion of method to need. Some of the 
most recent plans suggested for the 
use of teachers seem to lose sight of 
this fact and to give to technical proc- 
esses more prominence than they really 
deserve. The danger lies in the pos- 
sibility that inexperienced librarians 
and school officials are likely to be con- 
fused by overmuch detail and to lay 
undue stress on the incidental rather 
than the essential. 

If the hard-worked teacher is asked 
to give her time and energy to our 
plans, it is due her that those plans be 
well considered and clearly presented ; 
that the emphasis be placed on the use 
of books, rather than on the records 
connected with their use; that the 
technique be reduced to bare essentials, 
and that reasons as well as methods be 
stated; that no step be taken without 
considering conditions as well as de- 
sirabilities; that such work as _ is 
planned with schools be not formal, 
stated exercises, practically unchanged 
from year to year, but that it may have 
vital connection with the other work 
of the school at the time the library 
exercise is given; and that throughout 
there shall be considered not only the 
ideal results of the future, but the pres- 
ent possibilities of time saved and labor 
lessened. 
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The College and University Library 


In our educational system stimulus and 
guidance come from the top. A city 
which has a properly equipped and efti- 
cient high school system is sure to find 
its primary and elementary schools well 
and enthusiastically conducted. A state 
which has a progressive university crown- 
ing its educational system finds that 
every high school within its borders is 
eager for recognition of its merits and 
zealous to have in fact the merits which 
it claims. As in efficiency and enthusiasm 
so in subject and method, the highest 
educational institutions rule all below 
them. 

Now, the colleges and universities of 
this country make of relatively small im- 
portance the arts of reading and of the 
use of books. Their libraries are almost 
without exception poorly housed. In 
none is there given to all pupils instruc- 
tion worthy the name in the art of using 
a library. The students who come to 
them have not had persistent practice 
and definite instruction in the art of 
reading, in skill in understanding print- 
ed words, in acquisition of a large read- 
ing vocabulary, for four or five years 
previous to their entering college. The 
importance, the fundamental and _all- 
embracing importance, of knowledge of 
the English language as the vehicle of 
thought, as the foundation of all learn- 
ing; the absolute necessity,- would one 
become even passing wise, of being able 
to read good books quickly and under- 
standingly—these things are not continu- 
ally insisted upon; indeed, they are quite 
neglected. The colleges have lamented 
much that their students cannot write. It 
would be well if they concerned them- 
selves first over the fact that their 
students cannot read. 

The result of this neglect is that few 
college graduates know how to read. 
They never have been compelled to 
practice reading, and only by a pro- 
digious amount of practice can any 
save the gifted ones ever learn to 
read. Also, they do not know how 
to use books. Also, they do not 
think that high skill in reading and in 


the art of using books and a library is 
the one thing of supreme importance in 
education. 

The graduates of our colleges become 
teachers in high and normal schools. 
Their indifference to the reading art 
marks the work of these institutions. 
The result is that the teachers in our 
public schools, graduates of our high 
and normal schools, have not been made 
to read much; have not learned to read 
well; read very little during their years 
of teaching ; know little about the litera- 
ture of and for children; think that it is 
not of great importance that all children, 
by constant reading, acquire a large read- 
ing vocabulary and gain a firm hold of 
the toc’ * - the use of which alone thought 
is possible; are indifferent to books and 
print; and finally, do not handle effi- 
ciently the collections they may have in 
their classrooms from a public library, 
and in many cases are not willing to have 
such collections. 

Reading is the most important of all 
the arts. It is taught now: chiefly, 
through the ministrations of the yellow 
journals. The foundations of its proper 
teaching with proper and helpful material 
should be laid more broadly and more 
carefully in our colleges and universities. 
J.C. Dana, in The Independent. 





A Duplication of Material 


Editor of Pusiic LiBRARIEs: 

It may be of interest to other li- 
braries, especially those whose funds 
prohibit unnecessary duplication of 
material, to know that “The land of 
living men,’ by R. W. Trine, pub- 
lished as a new work by Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., is the same as the 
author’s “In the fire of the heart,” pub- 
lished by McClure, Phillips & Co. in 
1906. The later book has a new preface, 
making no reference to its earlier pub- 
lication. The chapter titles have been 
elaborated and a 14-page appendix 
added; otherwise, with but slight 
changes, the book is a duplication of 
“Tn the fire of the heart.” 

MatiLpa M. Licut, Cataloger. 

Public library, Dayton, O. 
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Concerning Net Fiction 


Editor of PusLic LIBRARIES: 

In vour issue for February in the 
report of the Midwinter meetings of 
the A. L. A. council we notice a report 
of the committee on bookbuying in 
reférence to net fiction. We regret 
to find in this report some statements 
which seem*to us misleading, and 
which we feel should be corrected. 

Alluding to the discount to libraries, 
the report says that the Io per cent 
discount “was not fixed as the result 
of a careful, scientific effort to arrive 
at a fair basis of differentiation, and 
that the booksellers themselves, with 
whom we deal, were not consulted.” 
If you will refer to the discussions on 
this subject in the Booksellers’ asso- 
ciation, as reported in The Publisher's 
Weekly during the past two years, and 
also refer to the communications of 
individual booksellers in the same peri- 
odical, we think you will find that this 
rate was adopted not only at the 
special request of the booksellers, but 
because they held that the conditions 
of the trade made this limited discount 
absolutely necessary for them, and that 
this decision was reached after a most 
careful and scientific study of the cost 
of doing business. We are glad to see 
that the A, L. A. has appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with the booksellers, 
as we feel sure that it will be found 
that the facts do not justify the state- 
ment which we have quoted. 

It will also be found that, while the 
net system has been in operation for 
about 10 years, the publishers have 
refrained from including fiction until 
recently, and that they are now includ- 
ing it at the urgent request of the 
booksellers, a request which we feel 
the conditions of the business make 
necessary. Perhaps we may be par- 
doned for saving that one of the causes 
for the demoralization in the book 
trade which led to the adoption of the 
net system was the competition for the 
library business, which had brought the 
prices at which books were sold to 
libraries down to a point where the 


business was done at an absolute loss. 

We also note that in the discussion 
following the reading of the com- 
mittee’s report a speaker said “he be- 
lieved that the booksellers were mak- 
ing less money on the $1.50 net fiction 
rules than formerly, and that the pub- 
lishers were the ones who were profit- 
ing hy the new rules regarding net fic- 
tion.” It seems almost unnecessary to 
reply to this statement, and yet it may 
be accepted as correct and lead to fur- 
ther misunderstanding. Under the old 
system, a novel published at $1.50 we 
sold at wholesale (except in quantities) 
at goc., and it was retailed from $1.08 
to $1.20, east of the Rocky mountains, 
according to localities. One dollar and 
fifteen cents is perhaps a fair average 
price. On the other hand, a novel pub- 
lished at $1.35 net we also wholesale 
at goc.; therefore, it is not difficult to 
see which is the most profitable for the 
retail bookseller, and which method 
means a loss to him after he has de- 
ducted the cost of doing his business. 
Further, as we wholesale our $1.35 net 
novels at exactly the same price which 
we formerly sold the $1.50 books, the 
return to us 1s precisely the same. On 
novels priced at $1.25 net and $1.20 net, 
most of which have formerly been pub- 
lished at $1.50, our returns are propor- 
tionately less. It is most unfortunate 
that so erroneous a statement in regard 
to profit as that which we have men- 
tioned should have been given wide 
circulation, and it certainly is most un- 
just to the publishers. 

We assure you that we sympathize 
with the libraries in their desire to ob- 
tain their books at as low a price as 
possible, but we feel that they have 
not fully realized the position of the 
bookseller today, and how serious a 
matter it will be for libraries, authors, 
the public in general: in short, for all 
interested in good literature, if the 
gradual extinction of the bookseller 
continues in the future as we have seen 
it going on during the past few vears. 
To prevent this he must have a living 
profit. 

HoucHtTon-MiIFriin ComPANy. 
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Booksellers’ Discounts 


Editor Pustic Liprarigs: 

I am much surprised at certain state- 
ments which appear upon page 65 of Pus- 
Lic Lrpraries for February, 1911. 

Mr Roden says: 

Moreover, I am convinced that the 10 per 
cent discount (which hardly represents the 
true difference in actual selling cost between 

handling individual sales and library orders) 
was not fixed as the result of a careful, sci- 
entific effort to arrive at a fair basis of dif- 
ferentiation, and that the booksellers them- 
selves, with whom we deal, were not consulted. 
I believe that, if we could get an expression of 
opinion from the dealers, we should find that 
they would agree to a higher rate of discount 
for their library customers. 

The 10 per cent discount was ac- 
cepted by various booksellers as being 
the greatest discount possible, and tends 
to reduce loss in the sale of books to 
libraries. Doubt was expressed as to 
whether this was a fair expression of 
opinion on the part of the book trade. 
I beg to.say that the dealers were asked 
their opinions upon the subject and 85 
per cent of the total responded, and 
there were but two in the entire lot who 
disagreed. 

Mr Wright’s statement, that he be- 
lieved that the booksellers were making 
less money on net fiction, is so palpably 
incorrect, that it hardly needs contradic- 
tion. If Mr Wright had stopped to con- 
sider that a net book listed at $1.20, and 
therefore sold at that price, costs the 
bookseller but 84 cents, while a $1.50 
book, which he frequently has had to 
sell as low as $1.08 at retail and $1 
to libraries, costs him go cents, he would 
have seen that the new system improves 
conditions. 

W. B. CLarKE, 
Chairman Executive Committee, Amer- 
ican Booksellers’ Association. 


Concerning Ido 
Editor Pusric Lrprarigs: 
I have read with much interest Mr 
Mayer’s article “Concerning Ido” in 


your March number. Mr Mayer is 
a master of his subject, and I 
hope you will open your columns 
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to him for a series of articles on 
the new medium of international com- 
munication. Think of all the people in 
the world having only one language to 
learn consciously in order to have the 
entire wealth of the world’s knowledge 
open to them! Yet that is what an in- 
ternational language means. There have 
been many attempts to devise such a 
language, but Ido is far and away the 
most successful, and is in fact so good 
that our business is now not to seek 
further, but to promote its adoption. 
Librarians, sitting as they do at the re- 
ceipt and dispersal of knowledge, ought 
to be among the first to take up a world 
movement of this importance. [| con- 
gratulate PusLic LispRARIES upon its pro- 
gressiveness in lending its aid to a great 
enterprise at a point where aid is most 
effective. 
Faithfully yours, 
H. L. Koopman. 
3rown University, Providence, R. I. 





Not a State Affair 


Editor of Pustic LIprariEs: 

In the 1911 Indiana general assembly 
a bill was introduced, providing for an 
annual appropriation of $5000 with 
which to establish and maintain a state 
library school. The newspapers, in com- 
menting upon the bill and its failure to 
pass, referred to the bill as having been 
lobbied for extensively by a committee 
representing the Indiana library associa- 
tion. This was an error; the name of 
the organization responsible for.this bill 
was the “Indiana library school associa- 
tion,” a private concern operating a 
private library school in Indianapolis. 

The Indiana library association had no 
connection whatever with the bill, and 
has none with the school or its man- 
agement. 

Ex1zA G. BROWNING, 
President Indiana library association. 


Approval 
Editor Pustic LipRARIEs: . 
I want to see more of such speakers 
as Dr. Wendell (p. 89) before library 
associations. M. E. P. 
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Poor literature —The action of the Ed- 
ucation Committee of the London 
County Council in removing certain 
American books of low grade from the 
schools is in every way commendable. 
The fact that they bear the titles “The 
life of Washington,” “The life of Lin- 
coln,” etc., makes their presence in any 
school library anywhere all the more of- 
fensive. Few, if any, juvenile libraries 
that are at all carefully selected include 
the books mentioned by the committee. 
They are not literature, and were com- 
piled merely to sell, by people whose lack 
of knowledge of the real lives of great 
Americans is only equaled by their lack 
of honorable business principles. The 
spirit of the Education Committee of 
the London County Council might be 
emulated on this side of the water in 
many instances for the betterment of 


all concerned. 

Someone blundered in choosing such 
books for a school library in the first 
place, as the style and English of their 
writers condemn them, whatever the sub- 
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ject of the contents. But, having found 
them unfit for library use, it was wise 
to cast them out. 

The New York public library—_The news- 
papers and periodicals at the present 
time are devoting considerable space to 
a description of the new Public library 
building of New York city. These de- 
scriptions have probably come under the 
notice of nearly everyone interested in 
library matters, so that it will not be 
necessary to repeat the uniform words 
of praise for the beauty, dignity and pos- 
sibilities of the imposing structure on 
Fifth avenue extending from Fortieth 
to Forty-second street. The position is 
said to be advantageous from every 
standpoint, both of utility and beauty, 
the building being, perhaps, the finest in 
the world in its class, and in so much 
as it was practically all planned under 
the supervision of the present director 
of the libraries, Dr J. S. Billings, it 
probably is an expression of the highest 
development of library arrangement for 
efficient service. 

The building is largely of marble and 
bronze, with only so much of oak timber 
as is needed to carry out the designs 
for carved screens. The library is one 
which reflects great credit on the de- 
signer, architect, and the builder, and 
with the well-known standing of the 
library itself, New York city has prop- 
erly come into the possession of the ful- 
fillment of the plea of the trustees for 
“An institution of a character to add to 
the operative power of our people, to 
attract to our city men from every de- 
partment of industry and every walk of 
life, to raise public standards of moral- 
ity, to diminish crime, and to extend the 
influence of our commonwealth.” 

The first public use to which the 
building was put was the sad occasion of 
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lying in state of the body of Mr Carrére, 
of the firm of Carrére & Hastings, the 
architects of the building. There is 
something peculiarly touching in the 
thought and fitting in the occasion, in- 
asmuch as the building was for Mr Car- 
rere the crowning work of his life. 

Magnificent and interesting as the 
great building is, one can but feel that 
the work which will be done in it in 
years to come will carry a potentiality 
for greatness far exceeding the material 
grandeur of the present, in that it will 
have to do with the things of the mind, 
the soul, the character of a great people. 

Probably the most authentic and satis- 
factory description of the building and 
its purposes is included in the article by 
Dr. J. S. Billings in the Century for 
April. 

“Of good repute’—A New York daily 
newspaper, in referring to the recent 
joint meeting of the American academy 
of arts and letters and the National 
institute of arts and letters, in that city, 
said the purpose of the gathering was 
to “give the public an opportunity to 
see what an Immortal looks like anti- 
mortem,” and so on, and on, pleased 
at its own wit, leveled at men who for 
many years have contributed to the 
zsthetic side of American life, what 
the before-mentioned daily is seeking 
to destroy. 

Without passing judgment on the 
work of the latter, one needs, indeed, 
to be “an immortal contributor” to 
American life when he attempts ridi- 
cule at the expense of such men as 
John Bigelow, William Dean Howells, 
Henry Mills Alden, Horace Howard 
Furness, not to mention Walter Dam- 
rosch and Lorado Taft. Nor is the 
occasional contributor to a weekly re- 
view adding worthily to her building 
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when she rather derisively asks “who 
can blame these congenial souls if they 
want to hold up the mirror to each 
other in order to prove that the laurel 
wreath can adorn the brow of living 
genius as becomingly as it does a 
bronze tablet?” 

It would seem that such a paper as 
The Dial of Chicago would have a much 
nearer and truer focus on the scene, 
and its word concerning the matter 
would, therefore, have the truer weight. 
The Dial, in referring to the meeting, 
Says: 

Last week the second public meeting of the 
American academy of arts was held, in connec- 
tion with the larger National institute of arts 
and letters, from whose membership academic- 
ians must be elected. The sessions were digni- 
fied and impressive, fully justifying, if that 
were necessary, the existence of the two or- 
ganizations which jointly represent the best 
that America can offer in literature and schol- 
arship, in music and the arts of design. 

The sessions were presided over by Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, as president of the Acad- 
emy, and Henry Van Dyke, as president of 
the Institute. The papers which were read 
were upon a high level of thought, and 
struck with proper discretion, but without un- 
due forcing, the American note. 

It was all very skilfully managed, and its 
temper was happily voiced by the president 
of the Academy when he said: 

“The academies of France, Spain, St Peters- 
burg, and other European countries have an 
authoritative position which we don’t pretend 
to. We don’t hope to shape American art and 
letters, but our aggregation will make for a 
higher standard in American art and letters. 
Each of us feels the molecular stir of uni- 
versal activity. The purpose of our organiza- 
tion is to relate itself to the zxsthetic life of 
the nation. We have a right to remain in 
this organization because we hope that we 
can help others to do something more im- 
portant than we have done ourselves.” 

May not librarians apply some of these 
thoughts in the relations between the 
American library association and the 
American library institute? 
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A National Library for Canada 


A strong article in the February num- 
ber of the Toronto university magazine 
is “A plea for a national library for Can- 
ada,’ by Lawrence J. Burpee, librarian 
of the Public library of Ottawa. He 
points out that England and France pos- 
sess the greatest national libraries of the 
world, and that their strongest descend- 
ant, Canada, is without anything that can 
be classed as a national library, since the 
library of Parliament is a legislative 
library, pure and simple, created to serve 
the needs of Parliament and not the pub- 
lic. He traces the development of the 
national library in some form as is found 
in the United States and Europe, call- 
ing attention to those particularly of the 
smaller countries of Europe, which he 
finds so far in advance of Canada in 
this respect of national libraries. He 
finds in a number of South American 
countries and in Japan and Australia 
and India, national libraries being devel- 
oped along the right lines. The idea of 
a great national library for the Canadian 
public is the central thought. 

He points out what a national library 
would do for such a country as Canada, 
where large centers of population are 
few and widely scattered, and where the 
local public library is scattered broad- 
cast. He mentions that while the na- 
tional library should be developed on the 
principles of a great reference collec- 
tion, that a step in advance would be its 
connection with provincial or municipal! 
libraries, empowering the national 
library to supplement the work of the 
smaller institutions without detriment to 
its own collection, and to the undoubted 
advantage of the whole Dominion. 

With the tremendous strides which 
Canada is making in every direction, ma- 
terially, educationally and along the lines 
of esthetic culture, the provision for a 
national library cannot long be delayed, 
if the degree of improvement which has 
been going on throughout the Dominion 
is to continue. The special care be- 


stowed by the Government on the de- 
velopment of the smaller public libraries 
is the admiration of all who are ac- 


quainted with it. It would be an impor- 
tant step in the development of educa- 
tional machinery of Canada to provide 
a good, strong national library in the 
forefront of library development, from 
which could be derived advantageous 
help in the work of its scholars, histo- 
rians, scientists and investigators of all 
kinds, as well as a spirit of overshadow- 
ing reliance for every library effort made 
in Canada. 

Mr Burpee’s arguments as worked 
out in his plea for a national library pre- 
sent a strong case, and it is inconceivable 
that the power which has done so much 
for the schools and libraries in Canada 
should overlook the splendid opportunity 
afforded by the foundation of a national 
library. Canada in its present develop- 
ment is but a hint of greater things to 
come, and in this development the libra- 
ries, both large and small, are to have 
a great part. The present is, therefore, 
the time for a beginning, even though a 
small one, for the center from which 
the inspiration and fostering care may 
go out to library effort throughout the 
Dominion. 





The Passing of Sam Walter Foss 


The librarian of the Public library of 
Somerville (Mass.), Sam Walter Foss, 
as he was best known, died February 26, 
after a lingering illness of more than 
a year, at his home in Somerville. Per- 
haps no man who has come into library 
circles in the last few years had en- 
deared himself as completely to those 
who kriew him as did Mr Foss. With- 
out pretension, without contention, with 
the utmost good humor, he attached to 
himself by the sterling qualities that 
were apparent in the least association 
with him, an enduring regard among 
those who were fortunate enough to be 
called his friends, and who on hearing 
of his death feel the unutterable loss 
that accompanies such news of such a 
friend. 

Mr Foss had spent much of his life 
in newspaper work, writing on all sorts 
of themes which were always more or 
less tinctured with his keen sense of 
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humor. His warm-hearted attitude, as 
expressed in his desire to be “a friend to 
man,” left him open to the advance of 
any who could appreciate the things that 
he stood for, integrity, earnestness, work, 
and a charitable feeling toward the frail- 
ties of humanity. His simplicity of man- 
ner, his modesty in regard to his own 
worth and his keen enjoyment of the 
position of “a looker-on in Venice,” left 
him out of turmoil many times, giving 
him a greater opportunity for keen ob- 
servation and comment, free from bit- 
terness, on the scenes of the world as 
they passed before him. 

Few who were present at the Narra- 
gansett meeting of the A. L. A. will ever 
forget his humorous presentation of the 
delights of cataloging and his comments 
on the foibles of library management. 

It is hard to realize the passing of 
such a character as Sam Walter Foss. 
His good humor seemed to be an eternal 
source of pleasure, and its going makes 
the loss seem not only irreparable, but 
almost incomprehensible. 





For Free Distribution 


The sons of the late Rev. Dr William 
Salter of Burlington, Iowa, finding a 
number of copies on hand of their 
father’s “The life of Tames W. Grimes, 
Governor of Iowa, 1854-1858, a Senator 
of the United States, 1859-1869,” and 
aware of its historical value, would be 
glad to place it in every public college or 
school library in Iowa (and in the ad- 
joining states of Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas and Mis- 
souri) which does not possess it already, 
and on receipt of the cost of wrapping 
and mailing (25 cents) will send it ac- 
cordingly—so long as copies remain. 
This offer is only to bona fide public or 
semi-public institutions, and not to pri- 
vate individuals or booksellers. Address, 
George B. Salter, Burlington, Iowa. 





Self-confidence is not egotism. It is 
knowledge, and it comes from the con- 
sciousness of possessing the ability re- 
qu‘site for what one undertakes. Civiliza- 
tion to-day rests upon self-confidence. 


Interesting Children in Owning Books 


A librarian who was successful in de- 
veloping an interest among the children 
using the library tells how it was done as 
follows: 

Letters like the one below were sent 
out to the school children of the town 
from the fourth to the eighth grades for 
the purpose of interesting them in read- 
ing and owning the best books only. 

To make the letters seem as personal 
as possible, they were put in envelopes 
and sealed, and the teachers were will- 
ing to address and hand them out in 
schoo] and in other ways to help them 
along. 

Dear Boys and Girls:—You all like 
to read stories and often come to the 
public library to get the books you hear 
about. But how many of you have small 
libraries all your own? If you haven’t 
started one already, don’t you want to 
begin now? Each of you knows some 
favorite book that you would like to have 
for your very own. Think over your 
book-friends and make out a list of those 
you like best. This letter will show you 
how to get and keep these ‘‘friends” for 
always. Come to the library and see the 
“Child’s own library” in the children’s 
room. You will find more “friends” 
there. Then talk it over with the libra- 
rian and tell her what books you already 
have and what you want to get. 

There is going to be an honor roll of 
“Library Owners” posted in the chil- 
dren’s room. Your name can be on it 
as soon as you start your library; provid- 
ing you get only first-class books such as 
those you will find in the public library. 


How to choose your books 


Think what books you have enjoyed 
most and would like to read again. What 
picture books are beautiful to you so 
that you would like to see them often? 
Do you know the books that Walter 
Crane, Ralph Caldecott and Kate Green- 
away have made pictures for? And you 
surely know the Brownies. Do you know 
Uncle Remus, Alice in Wonderland, Cin- 
derella, Tiny Tim, Heidi, Johnny Bear, 
Hans Brinker, and Jo and Amy? If 
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they are not friends of yours already, 
you will want to know them soon. 

Examine the books on the “Child’s 
own library” bookshelves. They are 
some of the best to be found. Invite 
your father and mother to come and 
see them, too. If you cannot decide 
yourself just what you want to get first, 
talk it over with the librarian and she 
will be glad‘to help you. 

New books will be ordered on the 
first day of each month and will arrive 
about two weeks after that. Tell the 
librarian what book you want to buy 
and she will have it ordered for you. 
You need not pay for the book until it 
comes. 

If some books cost more money than 
you have, maybe Santa Claus will bring 
them to you next Christmas. Books 
would make fine presents for you to give 
your brothers and sisters, too, and so 
help them to start libraries. 


Ways to earn money ~ 


Books cost money, but any alert boy 
or girl who means business could earn 
enough to buy at least one book a year. 
In a few years you could own anywhere 
from Io to 50 books—a little library all 
your own. 

Snow Clubs. Have you noticed a 
certain kind of work that many people 
in town forget all about doing in the 
winter? Why not organize snow clubs 
on different streets or including the boys 
living in your block? Then, after the 
snow is carefully cleaned off your own 
walk, to show how well you can do it, 
take orders to clean the walks around 
the block for the people who haven’t 
time to do it themselves. Elect a presi- 
dent and treasurer of the club and a com- 
mittee to solicit work. Keep an account 
book. Watch for the next snowstorm 
or the day when the ice is thawing and 
be the first to get the walks cleared off 
around your block. Do good team work 
and get lots of fun out of it. 

Improvements Clubs. In the spring 
there will be even better chances if 


you watch for them. There is a soci- 
ety in town that wants all the yards and 
streets kept clean and they need your 
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help. That takes work, so here is your 
chance again. Begin on your own yard 
and then find out what neighbors want 
help with theirs. Besides the money you 
earn, possibly you can make your street 
the most beautiful one in town. 

It may be that you could work better 
by yourself. You might start a small 
garden in the spring and sell fresh vege- 
tables or flowers. If you-can raise the 
best lettuce in town, or the finest sweet 
peas, people will want to buy them. A 
book in the library called ‘Children’s 
gardens” and another called “Mary’s gar- 
den and how it grew” will help you. 
Girls just as well as boys can earn money 
in these ways. 

You could even save some of the pen- 
nies you now spend for gum and candy. 
You will forget the candy in a day, but 
you can keep the book for years. 

These are only suggestions. Look 
around for yourself and you will find 
many other ways to earn a library. 


How to keep your books 


Why not make your own_ book- 
shelves? The little three-shelf oak book- 
case in the children’s room was made by 
the manual training boys. Come and see 
it. You could not find a better one in the 
stores, Or, if that is too large to begin 
with, design and make a bookrack that 
will hold 10 or 12 books. See the one 
on the table in the children’s room, 
which was also made by the manual 
training boys. 

Don’t forget to read the library book- 
mark. It will show you how to keep 
your books in good condition. 

After all, even if you cannot have 
bookshelves, get as many books as pos- 
sible. If you cannot get them this year, 
at least you can make a list of what you 
want and have it ready. 

And don’t forget that the public library 
is for you to use all the time. Bring 
your parents and your friends with you. 
We want everyone to enjoy the library 
Magazines and books. Your friend, 

THE LiprariAn. 


Fresh, clean copies of the 75 books 
chosen for special emphasis were put 
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on the new “Child’s own library” book- 
case, 26 inches wide by 4o inches high, in 
one corner of the children’s room. I 
followed largely the list recommended by 
Miss Hunt of the Brooklyn public 
library in her “The child’s own library,” 
adding a few others that I thought es- 
pecially good. As I am much interested 
in village improvement work, I wanted 
to try a few such suggestions, too, for 
the town is rather lacking in civic pric2 
and ambition for betterment. , 

- In the spring I also tried another plan 
to interest the children in gardening 
that proved attractive to many of them. 
Underneath a wall poster calling atten- 
tion to garden books, I had a miniature 
garden in a shallow box on a low table. 
It represented a vacant lot made into a 
garden next to a lot on which a house, 
barn and windmill stood. These latter 
were made of cardboard and painted by 
children in one of the primer grades. 
Flower seeds were planted around these 


_ premises and the vegetable seeds planted 


in rows and labeled, in the garden. The 
children could hardly keep their fingers 
off the seedlings in their zeal to point 
out to each other what were coming up. 

It took no more time to get into shape 
than a well-made picture bulletin would 
have taken and, I think, was much more 
effective. Colored pictures of flowers 
and fruits from the picture collection 
were hung around the room. 

These suggestions may seem more ap- 
propriate for use in schools than in 
libraries, but our library is very closely 
associated with the schools of the town, 
both being managed by the same board, 
and I thought we might try other than 
the usual reading list and picture bulletin 
methods. 





Books educate a man, purify his tastes, 
make him realize his connection with the 
rest of the world and gradually force him 
to a recognition of the true standards of 
literary judgment. In time they make 
him indifferent to any judgment but his 
own, and that is the best service that 
books or men can do for men, 
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Children’s Magazines 
Margaret C. Fraser, teacher, Alcott school, 
Chicago 

Magazines have been a popular fea- 
ture of literature both for adults and 
young people for many years. The de- 
mand for good magazines is growing 
greater every year, but as yet the field 
of magazines for children is very limited 
and of little literary value. A desire for 
firsthand knowledge in the subject led 
me recently to investigate material at 
hand designed for children. 

The American magazines which [ re- 
viewed were: Youth's Companion, Saint 
Nicholas, World’s Chronicle, The Ameri- 
can Boy, The Boy’s Magazine, The Chil- 
dren’s Magazine, Little Folks, some of 
the children’s supplements of two Chi- 
cago newspapers, and also the children’s 
pages of Ladies’ Home Journal and 
Woman’s Companion. 

The majority of these magazines are 
suitable for boys and girls over 10 years 
of age. The contents of the first five 
run along parallel lines; they contain 
stories, short and continued ; travelogues ; 
current events; humane papers; review 
of new books; departments of photogra- 
phy; construction work; electricity and 
mechanics; collections of stamps, coins, 
curios ; popular sciences ; tangles, puzzles, 
jokes. 

The Youth’s Companion has a special 
page for girls which deals with occupa- 
tions for women, such as art leather- 
work, beadwork, etc. ; hints on nursing the 
sick, and household economics. The 
Youth’s Companion and Saint Nicholas 
also have pages for little folks. 

All these magazines are on a par with 
one another in their various departments. 
The current events are well chosen and 
treated in a broadminded, dignified man- 
ner, giving the reader a clear, concise 
idea of the topics under discussion. The 
travelogues are well:selected and intelli- 
gently written. In Saint Nicholas, 
Youth’s Companion and World’s Chron- 
icle the travelogues are illustrated with 
excellent prints. The articles on “kind- 
ness to animals” are very good and ought 
to be of great benefit to boys and girls 
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in teaching them how to care for and pro- 
tect animals. The departments of pho- 
tography, construction work and engi- 
neering are most scientifically managed 
and are of great value to the readers. 

Magazines must give to their readers 
something besides the technical line of 
reading. Boys and girls want stories and 
need stories, and this is where the ma- 
jority of these magazines fail. The best 
stories are to be found in Youth’s Com- 
panion, World’s Chronicle and Saint 
Nicholas. These stories are simple, 
wholesome and well written, emphasizing 
the best qualities of the characters in- 
volved. Most of them are illustrated by 
black and white prints. In the Youth’s 
Companion and the World’s Chronicle 
these prints are too small and not very 
clear, but in Saint Nicholas the black and 
white prints are very good and the col- 
ored pictures are most artistic. 

Among the splendid collection of sto- 
ries in Saint Nicholas I found a group of 
illustrated stories which might well have 
been left out of a magazine of such high 
character. It was a group of railroad 
stories in which the boys find themselves 
in the most precarious situations, always 
escaping most tragic deaths and hailed as 
heroes by everyone. The illustrations 
were extremely sensational, more worthy 
of the Police Gazette or Fireside Com- 
panion than Saint Nicholas. These sto- 
ries were well written and held the atten- 
tion of the reader. The American Boy 
and The Boy’s Magazine are full of sen- 
sational stories like the above, but their 
composition and form are not as good. 
The characters move in good society, 
which serves as a cloak to the underlying 
trend of sensationalism. Their English is 
extremely cheap and slangy. The moral 
element involved is far from uplifting. 
These magazines are subscribed for by 
families in which the nickel weeklies 
would not be tolerated, on the strength 
of the value of the other articles found 
in them. Such stories should be discour- 
aged. The effect on young folks is only 
too well known, as shown by the records 
of the juvenile and criminal courts. 

The other extreme of children’s liter- 


ature is also to be decried, such as is fre- 
quently found in Sunday school weeklies. 
The children in them are often preter- 
naturally good and extremely sentimen- 
tal. They are good not because of the 
joy to be gained in living by being good, 
but because they fear some terrible pun- 
ishment will befall them after death if 
they are not so. Such stories are most 
dangerous to the children in whose hands 
they fall, because they often upset and 
sicken them, causing them to shrink away 
from religious teaching. 

The Children’s Magazine and Little 
Folks are for children under 10, but are 
of little literary value. They contain 
fairy stories, animal stories, stories for 
everyday life, etc., poems, puzzles and 
jokes. The composition of these stories is 
not good and the English used is very 
poor. The poems are little verses by un- 
known authors. The pages for very little 
ones are stories with pictures inserted 
here and there in place of words, making 
them puzzles instead of stories. The pict- 
ures in Little Folks are very simple, such 
as little children enjoy. Both black and 
white and colors are employed. These 
are the best features of the magazine. 
The pages for little folks in Saint Nicho- 
las and the Youth’s Companion are in- 
teresting and of good quality, consisting 
of simple animal and child life stories, 
poems, puzzles, etc. The illustrations 
are correspondingly good. The pages for 
children found in the woman’s maga- 
zines are very interesting also. Some of 
the stories told by Laura Richards in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal are interesting, 
but I do not like her fables, which are 
pure copies of A=sop’s fables, in which 
she places other animals as characters. 
For instance, “The fable of the foolish 
tortoise” is an exact reproduction of “The 
foolish crow,” with the surroundings 
changed to suit the environment of a tor- 
toise. 

When one considers how few mothers 
and children’s nurses are acquainted with 
good, suitable stories and poems for chil- 
dren, what a wonderful opportunity all 
these magazines lose in not placing 
among their contents more of the stand- 
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ard stories and poems suitable for chil- 
dren of various ages. In all my maga- 
zine reading I did not find any of the 
standard animal stories, folk tales, fairy 
stories or fables, and very few poems 
by well-known authors. In many homes 
the only literature children read are the 
magazines and newspapers. What a 
splendid education it would be for par- 
ents, nurses and children if some such 
literature was to be found in them. Every 
magazine should also have a department 
of suggestive reading for young folks 
conducted along the lines of Hamilton 
Mabie’s outlines for reading in the La- 
dies’ Home Journal. This would make 
the readers realize that magazine articles 
are only a very small part of literature 
and would help them to make a better 
choice of books. 

If indulged in moderately magazine 
reading has a very broadening effect. The 
reader gets an insight into many subjects 
he would never touch upon otherwise. 
The current events columns keep him 
posted on the daily events of importance 
in the world. The stories interest him 
and tend to instill in him a desire to read 
more. The better the stories the better 
his appreciation of literature will be. 

The greatest evil of magazine reading 
is to get the magazine reading habit to 
such a degree that all other forms of 
reading are neglected, especially the read- 
ing of good books. The too constant 
reading of magazines makes the reader 
always desirous of a change of subject, 
resulting in the most detrimental habit 
which exists among so many adults to- 
day—that of starting a book at dinner 
time and sitting up most of the night to 
finish it. The consequence is that no 
book of value can be read that way and 
the reader gets such a bare idea of the 
plot that after reading several books in 
the same way he does not know to which 
story certain characters belong. It is 
much better for the young reader to ac- 
quire the habit to read a few good stand- 
ard books over and over again, absorbing 
not only the story involved but also the 
style and language of the author. 

The number of children’s magazines is 


small; the number of valuable children’s 
magazines is infinitely small. Our libra- 
ries carry very few of them. The New- 
berry library carries none at all. In the 
Thomas Hughes room of the public 
library I found Saint Nicholas, The 
American Boy and The Children’s Maga- 
sine. Of these three Saint Nicholas alone 
is worthy of a place. Besides these were 
a few other magazines of travel and out- 
door life, but these were not essentially 
for children. Our public schools are 
promoting a good cause in organizing 
The World’s Chronicle clubs, the mem- 
bers of which are subscribers to the mag- 
azine of that name. They are thus put- 
ting into the hands of the children a 
wholesome and valuable magazine which 
is very inexpensive. 
Twelve Lessons on the Use of the 
Library 


The following program is the one used 
by Miss Tobitt of Omaha (Neb.) pub- 
lic library in her work with the teachers 
in the public schoois of that city. 

1. Classification and the use of the 
card catalog. 

2, 3.4. Reference books. 

a. Encyclopedias and  dic- 
tionaries. 

b. Authors and their works, 

c. Nature books. 

Poole’s index and the use of the 

magazines. 

6. How. to prepare a_ bibliography. 

. The essentials of a good book for 

children. The guidance of chil- 

dren’s reading. 

8,9. Classes of books for children: 
picture books, myths and leg- 
ends, poetry, stories, etc. 

10, 11. Books for the use of teachers in 
teaching :—Education,  biogra- 
phy, history, nature study, 
geography, public documents, 
state laws. 

12. General review. 

Constructive work after each lesson. 

The relations between schools and li- 
braries are growing stronger all the time. 
Such work as it carried on in Omaha 
greatly helps that growth. 


on 
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The Trip to the Pasadena Conference 


The route to and from the A. L. A. 
meeting at Pasadena offers attractions 
equal to any on the continent. Oppor- 
tunities like this to become acquainted 
with the beauties and wonders of our 
country, are seldom offered. Friends 
of A. L. A. members are welcome to 
join this party and have full benefit of 
all rates and hospitalities on payment of 
entrance fee and membership for one 
year in the A. L. A. ($3.00), to C. B. 
Roden, treasurer, Public library, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

The traveling arrangements have been 
placed in the hands of Raymond & Whit- 
comb Company, whose services will in- 
sure the maximum of comfort and mini- 
mum of trouble. The trip outlined has 
been carefully chosen by the Travel com- 
mittee as giving the best and most fa- 
mous scenic features of the Southwest. 
The prices are the result of months of 
comparison and revision, and are the 
best that were offered. 

The announcement is made in two 
parts: 1) The personally-conducted 
party. 2) The rates for those wishing 
to travel independently. 

To register with the special party send 
$5.00 as first payment on ticket, at once 
or not later than April 20, to F. W. 
Faxon, 83 Francis street, Boston, Mass., 
stating kind of accommodation wanted 
and information regarding roommate at 
hotels en route. Remainder of payment 
to be made to Raymond & Whitcomb 
Company, 306 Washington street, Bos- 
ton, before May 1. 

Members. from the East will start on 
May 12. The special train will start 
from Chicago, May 13, at six p. m., over 
the Santa Fé railroad. Those from such 
points as St Louis and cities south of 
the Ohio river will join the train at Kan- 
sas City, May 14. For special informa- 
tion delegates from the vicinity of Chi- 
cago should write to J. F. Phelan, Pub- 
lic library, Chicago, IIl.; those in or near 
New York city, to C. H. Brown, Pub- 
lic library, Brooklyn, N. Y.: all others 
in the United States and Canada, to 
Raymond & Whitcomb Company, 306 
Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


The first stop will be made at Albu- 
querque, N. M., to allow a visit to the 
Fred Harvey Indian and Mexican 
museum, and a stop will be made to ex- 
amine the Indian Pueblo village of 
Laguna, N. M. The arrival at the Grand 
Canyon will be early on Saturday morn- 
ing, and the party will be transferred 
to the El Tover hotel, where a stay of 
36 hours will be made. This hotel is 
at the brink of the canyon, which is 
nearly a mile deep and 13 miles wide at 
this point. Trips into the canyon on 
horse- or mule-back, rides and walks 
along the canyon rim, and sunset trips 
to Hopi Point are among the possibilities. 

The week at Pasadena will be entirely 
independent, no reservations or expenses 
are provided for by the committee. 

The special party will leave Saturday, 
May 27. In the meantime an excursion 
to Mt Lowe by trolley, a climb up Mt 
Wilson, a trip to Avalon, Santa Catalina 
Island, 25 miles out in the Pacific ocean, 
are possible. Visits to Riverside with 
its Mission Inn, Redlands, and others of 
the beautiful towns surrounded by orange 
groves, can readily be made. San 
Gabriel Mission, the ostrich farm, Long 
Beach and San Pedro will offer special 
attractions at special rates. Parties for 
all these will doubtless be arranged for 
by the local committee. 

On Saturday morning, the party will 
leave for the North, the first stop being 
Santa Barbara, remaining there over 
night at the Hotel Potter. A trip along 
the beautiful shore, and a visit to famous 
Santa Barbara Mission, with its noted 
bells and view, will be some of the at- 
tractions. An all-day ride along the 
coast, passing several interesting places, 
brings the party to the: famous Hotel 
Del Monte, at Monterey. Two nights 
will be spent here, and the “Seventeen- 
mile drive” will be taken by auto. The 
Del Monte stop will be one of the most 
enjoyable features of the whole trip. 

The next day the party will take lunch 
at the Big Trees near Santa Cruz, and 
after inspecting this grove of giants, 
will proceed to San Jose for the night. 
An opportunity to visit the Lick observa- 
tory is offered here. 

The next day a luncheon at Leland 
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Stanford Jr university is offered by the 
Stanford library club, and the afternoon 
brings the party to San Francisco. Head- 
quarters at San Francisco will be at the 
Fairmount hotel, one of the finest and 
best located hotels in the city. The 
view here is superb, and the whole city 
may be seen, with the wonderful bay 
beyond it. The stay here for two days 
will be used to good advantage. 

Those taking the Yosemite Park trip 
will leave: San Francisco June 2, the 
trip through the valley being so arranged 
that it can all be seen by daylight. 

Those who do not take the Yosemite 
trip will proceed to Sacramento, and the 
day will be spent there seeing the city. 

The next stop will be Salt Lake City, 
where opportunity will be given to see 
the city, the tabernacle and Great Salt 
Lake. After leaving here, the journey 
is through the heart of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, winding up and down, in and out 
through canyons, gorges, tunnels. The 
highest point reached is Tennessee Pass, 
10,440 feet above sea level. The Royal 
Gorge is the culmination of the trip, 
where at the narrowest point the rail- 
way passes over a bridge hung from 
girders mortised into the smooth sides of 
the canyon, over the boiling river, while 
the rock walls tower 2600 feet above. 

Two days will be spent at Mani- 
tou, where a drive through the Garden 
of the Gods is included in the ticket. 
Other points are Pikes Peak, Crippled 
Creek, Ute Pass, Cheyenne Canyon, etc. 

From Manitou the party goes directly 
east, with a stop at Denver, where op- 
portunity will be afforded to see the li- 
brary and the capital city of Colorado. 


A. L. A. special party prices 


To Pasa- 

Roundtrip, dena only 

allexpenses andR.R. 

included ticket back. 
PGW, WORK s/s eset sixes $241 $170 
MPO RUR co ieiscsreiv nis eevee 246 175 
Zo, alla ate ie 246 166 
BONO” 62 shaeecd sas 232.50 I5I 
SION sak scacea ees ZIG 136 
GHIGRRO. ch vics'sisiareaes 196 121 

St Louis (joining par- 

ty at Kansas City) 193 119 
Kansas City ........ 176 105 
Minneapolis-St Paul.. 196 121 


*Rates are not quite so much as here given. 
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These prices include all expenses, ex- 
cept the stay in Pasadena, provide for 
a double lower berth on Pullmans, two 
in a room, without private bath, at hotel 
en route, one trunk to a person, to be 
available only at Pasadena, Del Monte, 
San Francisco and Manitou. 

Opportunities to join the party for 
certain parts of the trip will be given. 

Those wishing to return by any of the 
northern routes may do so by paying 
$15 extra when purchasing round-trip 
tickets. 

All the reduction in rates is made from 
Chicago and St Louis and points west 
thereof, so that passengers not listed in 
the above, will purchase one-way tickets 
to point of junction with the special 
party. Those from Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, Washing- 
ton, will join the party in Chicago, and 
arrange with Raymond & Whitcomb 
Company to purchase party tickets from 
there. 

Information for those not traveling with the 
special party 

Tickets are on sale only May 12, 13, 
14, in the Middle West, and _ only 
May II, 12, 13 on the Atlantic seaboard, 
good returning until July 31. They are 
good going by any of the central or 
southern transcontinental lines, and a 
trip to San Francisco may be included 
without extra charge, if so specified at 
time of purchase of ticket. A_ visé 
charge of 50 cents will be made on the 
return part of the ticket. 

Railroad round-trip fares and Pullman 

charges 

The round-trip fare from Boston will 
be $116.50, and $18.50 for Pullman one 
way ; New York, $112.50 and $18; Pitts- 
burgh, $93.50 and $15.50; Chicago, 
$72.50 and $13; St Louis $70 and $12.50; 
Memphis, $70 and $12; Little Rock, $70 
and $10; Kansas City, $60 and $11; 
Washington, $106.50 and $17.50; Minne- 
apolis-St Paul, $73.50 and $13; Omaha, 
$60 and $11; Fort Worth, Houston, San 
Antonio, $60 and $10. 

The rates are given on the Santa Fé 
railroad. If stop at Grand Canyon is 
made, an additional charge of $6.50 on 
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railroad ticket, and $2.50 on Pullman, 
will be made. 

The Travel committee cannot make ar- 
rangements for those who wish to take 
some different route or train other than 
the A. L. A. special to Pasadena, but a 
list of the various roads with rates will 
be given in the A. L. A. Bulletin. 


- 


A. L. A. Accommodations at Pasadena 


The Maryland hotel has been desig- 
nated headquarters for the A. L. A. at 
Pasadena, May 18-25. On the European 
plan the rates are from $2 a day (one in 
room with bath) to 75 cents (four in 
room, two beds, without bath). On the 
American plan, from $4 (one in room 
with bath) to $2.50 (four in room, two 
beds, without bath). Within a few min- 
utes’ walk are restaurants where meals 
are served from 35 to so cents. Another 
hotel mentioned is the GuirnFalda hotel. 
On the European plan, $1.50 and $1, with 
and without bath. On the American plan, 
$3.50 and $3 each person. 

Other hotels are said to be good and 
rates go from $3.50 to $2.50. Rooms and 
boarding houses offer a rate of $1.50 to 
$3 a day. Reservations for those who 
wish to be at headquarters should be sent 
direct to the Maryland hotel. Those who 
wish for reservations elsewhere should 
write to Miss Nellie M. Russ, Public 
library, stating explicitly what is wanted 
in their case. 

A local committee in the interests of 
the meeting of the A. L. A. in Pasadena, 
May 18-25, has been organized with the 
following membership: Miss N. M. 
Russ, librarian of the Pasadena public 
library, chairman; Board of trustees of 
the Pasadena public library, Helen E. 
Haines, D. M. Linnard (manager Mary- 
land hotel), Frank G. Hogan, A. J 
Bretonneau, secretary of the Board of 
trade; Gladys Brounson, library of 


Throop, polytechnic institute; Winifred 
Skinner, librarian of Throop academy 
library; Jessie Haines, librarian of the 
Solar observatory; M. E. Wakefield, 
librarian of the high school library; 
Purd B. Wright, librarian of the Los 


Angeles public library, and Minnie Oak- 
ley, of the Los Angeles public library. 
For codperation with this library com- 
mittee the Board of trade has appointed 
a special committee from that organiza- 
tion, with J. W. Wood, chairman. This 
committee will have charge of special 
reservations (other than at the Mary- 
land) and will attend to the entertain- 
ment and other affairs. Local enthusi- 
asm is very keen. Pasadena seems to be 
awaiting the event with a great deal of 
pleasurable anticipation. 


A. L. A. Headquarters Notes 


Those who are expecting to attend 
the Pasadena conference and wish to 


have their names in the advance reg- ' 


ister should notify the Secretary of the 
A. L. A., 78 East Washington street, 
Chicago, JIl., not later than April 25. 
After April 1, 1911, owing to a 
change in numbering the streets in the 
business section of Chicago, the ad- 
dress of the Executive offices of the 
American library association will be 
changed from 1 Washington street to 
78 East Washington street. The offices 
are not changed; it is merely the ad- 
dress. 
GeorceE B. Uttey, Sec’y. 


A. L. A. Committee on Binding 


Although the publishers have not 
yet sent definite assurances, the A. L. 
A. committee on binding believes that 
there will be three library editions of 
The Encyclopedia Britannica, none of 
them in India paper. 

1) Sets bound by Mr Chivers, ac- 
cording to his own specifications. 
These wili be sold by the publishers 
and not by Mr Chivers. 

2). Sets bound according to the 
specifications of the Library association 
in Great Britain. These specifications 
are somewhat elaborate, calling for 
leather backs and various reinforce- 
ments. 

3) Sets bound according to the 
specifications of the A. L. A. com- 
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mittee on binding. These are to be 
bound in cloth, 

The committee regrets that at this 
time no statement of the extra cost of 
these editions can be given. 

A. L. BarLey, Chairman. 





American Library Institute 


The institute board plans for two 
meetings in 1911. The first one at Pasa- 
dena, Cal., during the conference of A. 
L. A. in May, probably with two ses- 
sions. 

No formal papers will be read, but 
rather discussions of some one topic 
likely to be of interest to all present, 
the sessions to end with the answering 
of written questions, submitted in ad- 
vance by the Fellows. 

As one of the program committee, 
President Bostwick will have charge of 
preparations for this meeting. He, there- 
fore, wishes to ascertain at an early date 
who of the Fellows expect to attend the 
Pasadena conference, and also requests 
suggestions of topics for discussions. 

Please advise the secretary as soon as 
practicable respecting both particulars ; 
doing so not later than the middle week 
of April. 

The second meeting of 1911 would 
best be held in or near New York city, 
during some month hereafter to be de- 
termined. 

For this latter occasion, the desire is 
to have contributed (and printed in ad- 
vance) a number of articles of consider- 
able length, prepared with view to pub- 
lication. Such papers, together with the 
discussions at that meeting, to be subse- 
quently issued in a volume suitable for 
distribution and saie. Something of tis 
kind may possibly be made a regular fea- 
ture of the work of the institute, yearly 
or otherwise. 

The subject of each paper is to be 
named by the contributor and submitted 
to the program committee beforehand. 
Some articles are already under consid- 
eration; others are expected in due time. 

Each Fellow, who will participate 
therein, is asked to communicate within 
the next few weeks (prior to the end of 


July, if possible) with John Cotton Dana, 
Free public library, Newark, N. J., one 
of the program: committee. 

Henry J. Carr, Secy. 





League Publications 


A note from Miss Templeton, secre- 
tary of the League of library commis- 
sions, calls attention to the fact that the 
League publications are now handled by 
the American library association publish- 
ing board from headquarters. Requests 
for this material should be sent to the 
A. L, A. headquarters in Chicago. 


A New Cooperative Plan 


The council of the Library associa- 
tion of the United Kingdom has ap- 
pointed an International committee, of 
which L. C. Wharton of the British Mu- 
seum is secretary, to consider and report 
on matters arising from the 1910 Inter- 
national conference, to arrange partici- 
pation in future conferences, to act as a 
welcome committee to foreign librarians, 
and to encourage intercourse between 
British and foreign libraties. Librarians 
intending to visit England, desiring to 
attend the meetings of the Library asso- 
ciation, should communicate to Mr 
Wharton the intention and the date, and, 
if possible, the London address to which 
communications may be sent. 





Inexpensive Prints 


The remaining sets of the Harper black 
and white prints, which were taken over 
in bulk from the Helman-Taylor Co. 
several years ago by the Pratt in- 
stitute free library, are now offered at 
a nominal price in order to close out the 
consignment. The original sets num- 
bered over 1600 prints and were sold 
for $5. The present sets now contain 
about 1300 prints and are offered for 
$1, express charges to be paid by the 
purchaser. The material is very well 
adapted for scrap-book work and pic- 
ture bulletins, including portraits, ani- 
mals, birds, buildings, etc., etc. Address 
Pratt Institute Free Library, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 
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Pasadena Program 
Tuurspay, May 18 


Executive board meeting, 4:30 p. m. 
Evening— 
Addresses of welcome: 
For the city, Dr ogg I Burdette. 
For the library, Dr J. W. Baer. 
Greetings on behalf of the California 
library association, L. W. Ripley, 
president. 
Response, the President of A. L. A. 
Informal reception. 


Fripay, May 19 
Forenoon— 
Council. 
Afternoon— 

First general session. 

1) President’s address—What the com- 
munity owes the library. 

2) Address—Willard Huntington 
Wright, literary editor Los An- 
geles Times. 

3) Exploitation of the public library, 
A. E. Bostwick, St Louis public 
library. 

4) Reports from officers and commit- 
tees. 

SaturpAy, May 20 
Forenoon— 

Second general session—with the Cali- 
fornia library association. 

A California program, with Governor 
Hiram Johnson, John Muir, Luther 
Burbank, Lincoln Steffens and Mary 
Hunter Austin as participants. 

Afternoon— 

Children’s librarians’ section. 

Public meeting, under the auspices of 
the Pasadena women’s clubs. 

1) Modern library work with children, an 
illustrated address, Henry E. Legler, 
Chicago public library. 

2) Children’s literature—Speaker to be 

selected. 
Sunpay, May 21 
Evening— 
Library school dinners and reunions. 
Monpay, MAy 22 
Forenoon— 

Third general session with the League of 
library commissions. 

1) The administrative units in. library ex- 
tension—the township, the county, 
the state, etc., Matthew S. Dudgeon 
(Wis.). 

2) California county library extension, 
Harriet G. Eddy (Cal.). 

Discussion—County libraries in Ore- 
gon, Mary F. Isom (Ore.). 

3) The basis of support for city and state 
library work, F. F. Hopper _(Wash.). 


4) Personal experiences in the field, Miss 
Marvin, Miss Askew, Miss Stearns, 
Miss Eddy. 
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Afternoon— 
Los Angeles visit, in charge of Local com- 
mittee. 
Tuespay, May 23 
Forenoon— 
Fourth general session. 

1) Illustrated paper on materials and 
methods in bookbinding, from Mr 
Chivers—supplementary to Bretton 
Woods exhibit. 

2) Address—Dr Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 

president, University of California. 

3) Address—Dr J. A. B. Scherer, pres- 

ident Throop Polytechnic institute, 
Pasadena. 
4) Branch library problems—a sympo- 
sium, 
Afternoon— 
Automobile ride and reception tendered 
by Pasadena local committee. 
Evening— 
Dinner at Hotel Maryland, tendered by 
Local committee. 


WEDNESDAY, May 24 
Afternoon— 
Fifth general session. 
Libraries and municipalities : 
1) The effect of the commission plan of 
government on library control— 
Alice S. Tyler, Iowa library com- 
mission. R 
2) Public library administration by 
school boards. 
3) Municipal civil service as affecting 


libraries—J. T. Jennings, Seattle 
public library. 
Discussion: _Humors and _ horrors 


of city civil service in library ad- 
ministration. 

4) The government of the public li- 
brary—J. L. Gillis, California state 
library. 

The usual provision will be made for meet- 
ings of all sections and affiliated societies. 


New York State Library Burned 


At the moment of going to press comes 
the news of the destruction of the New 
York state library by fire. In the burning 
of the capitol the following loss is noted: 
The state library, containing nearly 
400,000 v., together with relics, price- 
less documents, many dating back to the 
colonial days and irreplaceable. 

Assembly and senate libraries stored 
with thousands of law and code volumes, 
and a large number of documents and 
manuscripts that cannot be replaced. 

The fire was started by electric wires. 
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Pictures for Library Use 


Editor Pusiic Lrprarigs : 

Could you give space for a brief note 
on some series of historical illustrations 
that have just been published by Long- 
mans, Green & Co.—and which we are 
perfecly charmed with? I think for any 
library which tries to help the school 
work along these will be invaluable, and 
the colored set is fine for children’s room 
or schoolroom decoration, 

The first is Longmans’ Historical wall 
pictures: A series of 12 pictures, illus- 
trating British history from Roman times 
to the present day. These are really 
charming colored prints of such scenes 
as King John sealing the Great Char- 
ter, Henry V at Agincourt, the Armada 
in the channel, and Wolfe on the plains 
of Abraham. They are 24x18 inches. 
The other series is “Longmans’ His- 
torical illustrations: England in the Mid- 
dle Ages” (from the eleventh to the 
fifteenth century), six portfolios of 12 
plates each, illustrating the life of the 
times, costume, architecture, etc., with 
descriptive text. These plates are black 
and white, 8x1o inches, and they are 
really very interesting. We are buying 
them for the school department and also 
for general circulation. They cost 2s. 6d. 
net apiece, or 15s. net for the set of six, 
or on this side goc. apiece. 

I forgot to say that the other set’ cost 
$10.50 for the 12 pictures, or 8oc. each. 
The set comes in a nice portfolio. The 
English price of these is 2s. 6d. net each, 
25s. net for the set in portfolio, but they 
are large and hard to pack, so perhaps 
not easy to import. 

Louisa M. Hooper. 

Public library, Brookline, Mass. 


A Vacation Tour 


A vacation tour of Japan, organized by 
Eliza M. Niblack of Indianapolis, art 
critic and lecturer, to leave Seattle on the 
steamer Kamakura Maru, June 17, 1911, 
and returning leaving Yokohama, August 
16, is highly commended to those desir- 
ing to visit Japan the coming season. 
Miss Niblack visited the Orient last year 


collecting art objects, carrying with her 
letters of introduction to persons of influ- 
ence, thereby being enabled to gain ac- 
cess for herself and her party to private 
collections not aecessible to the ordinary 
tourist. As the primary object of the trip 
is to see the art of the country in all 
its phases, not, however, neglecting the 
places and scenes of interest to all travel- 
ers, the opportunity is a rare one. 

The price of the tour will be $800 for 
the round trip from Chicago, including 
all expenses not strictly personal. In- 
quiries may be addressed to Eliza M. 
Niblack, tog West North Street, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. References: Prof. Hal- 
sey C. Ives, William Henry Fox, Miss 
Wilhelmina Seegmiller, Mrs. Benjamin 
Harrison-and Mary Eileen Ahern. 





J. Pierpont Morgan has just presented 
to the University of Michigan library a 
copy of the “Golden Latin gospels,” 
edited from a rare manuscript in his pos- 
session, by a noted English scholar, 
H. C. Hoskier. This manuscript was 
acquired by Mr Morgan from the collec- 
tion of Thomas Irwin of Oswego, N. Y., 
who purchased it from Mr Quaritch 
about 20 years ago. It was formerly a 
part of the famous Hamilton manuscripts, 
and has been known as the “Hamilton 
gospels,” and sometimes referred to as 
“King Henry the Eighth’s gospels.” It 
was for some time in Berlin, where it 
was studied by several noted German 
scholars. The book is privately printed 
on hand-made Italian paper and bound 
in half vellum. While it is not sé ornate 
as the “Catalog of rare books and manu- 
scripts,” presented to the library by Mr 
Morgan last year, it will be of more im- 
mediate help in the editing of the gospels 
in the Freer collection, upon which Pro- 
fessor Sanders is at work.—Report. 





Many a time has a student come to me 
with the statement, “you know that book 
of Stevenson’s you mentioned the other 
day? I have just finished reading it, and 
like it very much. [I intend ‘to read an- 
other. Which would you recommend me 
to read next ?”—Percival Chubb. 
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Library Section New York State 
Teachers’ Association 


The newly created Library section of 
the New York state teachers’ associa- 
tion held its first meeting in the East 
high school, Rochester, on December 28, 
1910, in connection with the sixty-fifth 
annual meeting of the association. It 
is pleasant to report that the initiative 
for the section was taken by the execu- 
tive committee of the State teachers’ as- 
sociation rather than by librarians. As 
stated by this committee, it was felt that 
in order to keep the work of the associa- 
tion fully abreast of the most advanced 
educational movements of the day cer- 
tain new sections should be created, one 
of which should be a library section. At 
the request of President Forbes of the 
State teachers’ association the chairman 
of the Committee on high school libraries 
for the New York library association 
prepared a program and acted as chair- 
man of the section until it could be 
formally organized. The — successful 
launching of this section was due, how- 
ever, to the delightful spirit of co-opera- 
tion shown not only by the officers and 
members of the Teachers’ association, 
but by Library commissions, public 
libraries and individual librarians. Es- 
pecially valuable was the work of Mrs 
Mary Groves Hansen and the Commit- 
tee on the exhibit, wko were untiring in 
their efforts to make it practically help- 
ful. 

Two sessions were held, one a morn- 
ing meeting conducted by Caroline Web- 
ster, of Geneseo, the other, in the after- 
noon, a joint meeting with the Normal 
and English sections. The morning ses- 
sion was a round table conference on 
the school library and was held in a 
classroom devoted to the library exhibit. 
The attendance of 50 or more included 
principals, school superintendents, libra- 
rians of high and normal schools, and 
teachers of elementary schools. Vice- 
Director F. K. Walter, of the Albany 
library school, opened the meeting with 
a practical paper on ‘“The care of school 
libraries.” He emphasized the need for 


some simple organization of even the 
smallest school libraries and spoke of 
various printed helps which were avail- 
able and which were on exhibition in 
the room. After briefly explaining the 
necessary records to be kept, accession 
book, shelf-list, catalog, etc., he called 
the attention of teachers to the help 
which the state would give to teachers 
in the way of expert advice on technical 
matters and to the privilege granted to 
teacher-librarians to take a six weeks’ 
summer course at the State library 
school. In the discussion which followed 
his paper Miss Weaver, of the West 
H. S., Rochester, was asked to explain 
the simple charging system she had pre- 
pared for the exhibit. 
Classroom libraries 


In the absence of Mr Leland, supt. 
of libraries for the Board of Education 
in New York city, Esther Davis read 
his paper on “Classroom libraries in New 
York city.” Mr Leland mentioned as 
the strong points of the class library 
plan :—First, the possibility of reaching 
every child by placing attractive books 
where he cannot very well escape con- 
tact with them. Second:—It calls for 
some interest in children’s books from 
each class teacher. It amounts to going 
to the child and the teacher with the 
books instead of waiting for them to 
come to the books. Mr Leland believes 
the school library might be made doubly 
effective if in-each large elementary 
school there was a trained children’s 
librarian to supervise the work in class- 
rooms, take charge of a teachers’ library, 
and to teach systematically the use of 
reference books in the last two grades. 
He urged that more time in the school 
program be devoted to book talks, or 
for reading aloud to the class. In book 
selection for classroom libraries he urged 
the buying of books of inspiration as 
well as information, attractive editions 
of books which have stood the test of 
time. For the younger children color 
books of the highest quality as an anti- 
dote to the distressing newspaper art of 
to-day. Develop a sense of humor, good 
taste and good manners with such pic- 
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ture books as Walter Crane’s Kate 
Greenaway, etc. Mother Goose rhymes, 
fairy tales, fables, folk stories, should 
follow, then tales of chivalry and hero 
stories. There should be poetry in 
abundance, all the way from the ‘‘Child’s 
garden” to Repplier’s “Book of famous 
verse” and Wiggin and Smith’s “Golden 
numbers.” Handicraft and game books 
such as those of Dan Beard and his fol- 
lowers should most surely be included. 
In the last two grades each room should 
have a reference shelf for pupils’. use,— 
a good dictionary, a small atlas, Champ- 
lin’s Young folks’ cyclopzdias, a statis- 
tical almanac, etc. The result of the 
classroom library should be to arouse 
the child’s interest in good books and 
make patrons for public libraries and 
for public museums. 

In the discussion which followed, 
Sherman Williams, formerly supt. of 
schools in Glens Falls, laid stress on the 
importance of each school building up 
its own permanent library and advocated 
for every grade a library of 200 or more 
books. Mr Parsons of the Buffalo pub- 
lic library explained their system of 
classroom libraries and illustrated his 
talk by showing a model classroom 
library of 50 books which had _ been 
loaned by the Buffalo public library for 
the exhibit. Mr Parsons also showed 
a typical collection of pictures loaned 
to schools and explained the simple 
methods for keeping the records of books 
and pictures loaned for school use. In 
many ways it seemed that the public 
library could carry on the classroom 
library to better advantage than could 
the board of education. 

The concluding paper of the morn- 
ing session was a most suggestive one on 
The high school library 
by Gilbert O. Ward, supervisor of high 
school libraries in Cleveland, Ohio. This 
was a brief on behalf of the high 
school library addressed to principals 
and teachers who are unconvinced 
of its serious utility. He proved 
that it is an indispensable part of the 
high school system and occupies a place 
which the public library cannot fill. He 


took for his text W. N. C. Carlton’s 
summing up of the functions of a college 
library,—1. To supplement class work. 
2. To instruct students in the method of 
using books. 3. To promote a student’s 
general culture. He showed how these 
same things were being accomplished in 
high school libraries by means of books, 
pictures, lantern slides, etc. He spoke 
of the duty of the school library to buy 
sufficient quantities of books for supple- 
mentary reading, from 20 to 100 or more 
copies when necessary,—a thing which 
it is impracticable as a rule for a public 
library to do, but which is the secret of 
success in school library work. He urged 
a well-selected reference library and such 
of the best books of modern fiction as 
boys and girls can be reasonably ex- 
pected to enjoy. Mr Ward advocated 
for every high school a collection of 
mounted pictures and illustrated his talk 
on their value by the exhibit sent on 
from the Technical high school of Cleve-' 
land, showing plates from Jones’s Gram- 
mar of ornament, some from fashion 
magazines selected by one of the in- 
structors in dressmaking, Cosmos and 
Perry pictures,—all mounted and kept 
on file alphabetically in large boxes as 
in the Newark public library. He laid 
great stress on the need of systematic 
instruction of high school pupils in the 
use of books and a library and outlined 
a course of several lessons which have 
been given under his direction in the 
high schools of Cleveland. The value 
of such instruction is,—1. A saving of 
the student’s time in his high school 
library work. 2. The best possible train- 
ing for the use of a college or public 
library. He maintained that this work 
can be done to greater advantage by the 
school library than by the public library. 

As a means of general culture the 
high school library by offering books 
on a wide range of subjects can arouse 
in a student dormant interest which the 
school curriculum cannot excite. It can 
cultivate the reading habit with an effec- 
tiveness and an authority which the pub- 
lic library cannot. The school can up- 
hold a higher standard than can the pub- 
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lic library because the public library is 
forced to supply trivial and merely pop- 
ular books as well as the solid and per- 
manent. It has no way of confining 
boys and girls of high school age to 
what is suitable for them. 

The work of a high school library 
of any considerable size should take all 
of one person’s time. As qualifications 
for a high school librarian he named the 
following —1. A good working knowl- 
edge of library methods. 2. Familiarity 
with children’s reading. 3. A general 
knowledge of all kinds of books and a 
particular knowledge of the commoner 
reference books. 4. A liking for and 
ability to handle boys and girls. 5. An 
education which fits her to mingle with 
teachers as an equal and a personality 
which enables her to use that education 
with discretion and to advantage, It is 
as important that a school in choosing 
a new librarian should require special 
training for that work as for a special 
art education to be required of an art 
teacher in the high school. 

The discussion of Mr Ward’s paper 
was opened by Mrs Hansen, librarian 
of the East high school, Rochester. In 
that school library instruction has been 
given to the entire school, the lectures 
and problems counting as regular Eng- 
lish work. Miss Hall called attention 
to the fact that a “Manual for the use 
of a library by high school students” 
had been prepared by Mr Ward and 
would soon be published. She spoke of 
the chapter on debate work and of one 
giving definite suggestions to the libra- 
rian on methods of giving library in- 
struction by means of the quiz rather 
than the lecture method. The manual 
gives an excellent outline for lessons on 
reference books, card catalog, etc. 

Several librarians of normal and high 
school libraries took part in this dis- 
cussion of methods of instruction for 
students in secondary schools. The meet- 
ing then adjourned for a social hour and 
luncheon. Many took advantage of this 
time for looking over the exhibit and 
making a note of books and lists which 


they wanted to order for their own libra- 


ries. 
Scope of the exhibit 


1. State aids in school library work 


a) A typical traveling library of books use- 
ful in high school work. 

b) A traveling library of books suggested 
for a teachers’ professional library. 

c) A typical collection of mounted photo- 
graphs and lists of lantern slides, which could 
be borrowed from the state education depart- 
ment. 

d) Sample copies of book lists which could 
be obtained from the state education depart- 
ment. 

II, Public library aids in school work 


This was a most interesting and suggestive 
collection of bulletins, scrap-books, reading lists, 
etc., loaned by many of our public libraries 
doing work with schools. Special exhibits were 
sent by Buffalo, Binghamton, Brooklyn public, 
Boston, Pratt institute, Grand Rapids, Cleve- 
Izad, Lrookline, Pittsburgh, Springfield and 
Newark, N. J., the most comprehensive being 
that of the School department of Newark. 
Through the courtesy of these libraries a large 
collection of printed reading lists was placed 
at the disposal of the library section for dis- 
tribution. 


Ill. Helps in the care of a school library 


A collection of pamphlets and books cover- 
ing the subjects of organization of school li- 
braries, helps in book selection, binding and 
repairing books (illustrated by an _ exhibit 
showing the proccsses of binding a book, out- 
fit for repairing books, etc.), and a simple 
charging system, illustrated by tray and book 
cards. 

IV. Class room library 

Illustrated by a typical traveling library 
loaned by the Buffalo public library, and sam- 


ples of their cards used for charging the. 


books. 
Vv. Books for children 

a) “Landmark set,” illustrating the old- 
time children’s books, horn book, New England 
primer, etc. Loaned by State Normal school, 
Geneseo, N. 

b) Sample copies of good illustrated edi- 
tions of children’s books, by Walter Crane, 
Kate Greenaway, Arthur Rackham, etc. Loaned 
by Geneseo Normal school. 

c) Graded lists of books for children— 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, New York city board of 
education, etc. 

d) Lists such as Miss Hewins’ Books for 
boys and girls, Miss Hunt’s Child’s own li- 
brary, etc. 

Vi. Story-telling 
a) Books on story-telling. 
b) Various lists of stories to tell children. 
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Vil. Pictures for kindergarten use 


Vill. Scrap-books and bulletins for use In 
normal school work 


Loaned by Geneseo Normal, Brooklyn 
Training scnool for teachers, Pratt institute 
library. 

IX. Nature study helps 

Books, public library lists, government aids, 
which may be obtained free of charge; Cornell 
bulletins, etc. 


X. Outlines of courses of instruction in normal 
and high schools 


Printed and typewritten outlines, which are 
being used in the most progressive school li- 
braries throughout the country. : 


XI. Helps in debate work and reading lists for 
high school pupils 


Xl. Mlustrated books, mounted pictures, 
mounted clippings for high school use 


XIt. How a school library helps in directing 
students in choice of a vocation 


XIV. Helps in holiday celebrations 


The afternoon meeting of the section 
was a joint meeting with the Normal 
section and the English teachers’ sec- 
tion. Over 200 were present and many 
were turned away because there was 
not even standing room to be had. The 
meeting opened with a valuable paper 
by James V. Sturges of the Geneseo 
normal school on “The training of teach- 
ers in the use of books and a library 
and in a knowledge of children’s books.” 
Mr Sturges argued that as_ radical 
changes had taken place in the aims 
and methods of teaching, including 
greater use of books and a library than 
ever before, there is great need for 
library instruction in schools for the 
training of teachers. It is the function 
of the professional school to train teach- 
ers who can direct the reading of chil- 
dren and lead them to an intelligent use 
of books and a library. He advocates 
two library courses for the normal 
schools, one general and required of 
every student, the other elective. The 
aims of the general course should be 
not to train librarians, but to make the 
entering class at home in the library 
and teach them the use of books as tools. 
It should also prepare seniors for select- 
ing books for the grades, directing the 
outside reading of the children, and giv- 
ing the children of the model school 
practical lessons in the use of books,— 


the dictionary, table of contents, index, 
etc. They should also be required to 
read children’s books and so obtain a 
standard for selecting children’s books. 
The elective course should cover: 

1) The administration of a small school 
library, cataloging, reference work, etc. 

2) Children’s literature, a study of the dif- 
ferent classes of books for children. Story- 
telling. 

3) Practical work, teaching library lessons 
not only in the grades, but to high school 
students. 

The discussion of Mr Sturges’ paper 
was opened by Dr Banta, superintendent 
of schools in Binghamton. He agreed with 
Mr Sturges in the kind of library in- 
struction which should be given in the 
schools and spoke of what the Bing- 
hamton public library was doing for 
the schools in his own city. He recom- 
mended for normal schools a course of 
lectures on books and reading and dif- 
fered from Mr Sturges in believing that 
the elective course proposed by him 
should be required of all normal students. 
Work required is likely to be better 
done. He would require about go les- 
sons during the first year. Talks on 
books and reading could be given by 
teachers who were interested, by the 
principal, or by the school librarian, but 
the technical instruction requires a 
trained librarian. 

Mr Foster of the University of Roch- 
ester spoke of his own work as prin- 
cipal of a high school. He said: “The 
boys and girls are not reading because 
they don’t know what to read. Teach- 
ers must be trained to direct their read- 
ing. In one high school where a special 
effort was made to do this the work in 
English improved in efficiency 100 per 
cent, due, apparently, to interesting the 
pupils in the reading of good books. 

Mr Wright of the Mechanics’ institute, 
Rochester, urged the training of stu- 
dents to use books as tools. They should 
see that there are many books on a sub- 
ject and that they must decide what is 
best in each. This work opens their 
minds. They learn to compare books 
and to form judgments. 

Mr Sturges’ paper was followed by a 
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most inspiring address by Percival Chubb 
of New York on “The reading of high 
school boys and girls.”* 

Miss Hewins of Hartford read a de- 
lightful paper on 


Children’s reading 


She deplored the lack of knowledge of 
Mother Goose and simple stories. in 
verse that we expect children to know 
automatically. This is partly because 
there are few or no books in the homes 
of 75 per cent of city children and also 
because in the lack of permanent homes 
and frequent movings from one tene- 
ment or apartment house to another 
books are sold or given away and chil- 
dren no longer cherish their first books 
among their dearest possessions or read 
them over and over again. Another rea- 
son is a lack of imagination, which pre- 
vents children from feeling the reality 
of a story comes partly from a lack of 
cultivation of the play instinct, the habit 
of acting out the stories and nursery 
rhymes at home. 

Present methods in education,—the 
fear of cultivating memory at the ex- 
pense of understanding,—are responsible 
for much lack of exact knowledge and 
the poverty of vocabulary of pupils in 
graded schools, high schools and univer- 
sities. This lack of exactness is shown 
in the lack of grasp of even a simple 
story after they have read it. The chil- 
dren are either not reading at all or they 
are reading too many books and snatch- 
ing too greedily at the new. Much of 
their want of a knowledge of familiar 
stories and poems is due not only to 
bookless homes, but to the fact that their 
parents do not read and they never hear 
books talked about. The schools and the 
libraries are having to do what the home 
used to do, and by means of the story 
hour and teachers’ talks about books we 
are reaching many. 

There is, however, a lack among teach- 
ers of a knowledge of the best books 
for children. This, even though they 
have time for reading aloud in school, 
often affects their choice of books. The 


*Mr. Chubb’s paper appears on page 134. 
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teacher’s opportunity is very great. The 
public library offers too many distrac- 
tions to a child who does not know what 
to choose. Under certain conditions the 
child is better off with one of the little 
class room libraries of 50 books sent from 
the public library, carefully chosen for 
the different grades, and given out by 
teachers, If the teacher knows the books 
and can tell a part of the story of each, 
the children’s interest is stimulated by 
this reading or story telling and their 
attention held until they can finish the 
books for themselves. If a teacher likes 
and recommends a book, children be- 
siege the libraries for it, contrary to the 
often-voiced supposition that children re- 
gard anything suggested in the school 
room to be read as a task, not as a joy 
and delight. It belongs to the teachers 
to give to their pupils as far as possible 
an intimate acquaintance with the best 
known book-folk, introducing them to 
characters in fiction, to heroes and hero- 
ines of legend, myth and history. Then 
the lack of knowledge of literature in 
poem, story or dramatic form would not 
be so painfully evident as it is now when 
they come to write themes or read Eng- 
lish authors in the high school. 

Dr Boynton, superintendent of schools 
in Ithaca, opened the discussion of Miss 
Hewins’ paper. He said: “The greatest 
problem we have to confront in the edu- 
cational work today is how to most wisely 
direct the reading of the boys and girls. 
Reading can be made a strong moral in- 
fluence. We must create an appetite for 
the best there is. We must enthuse the 
teachers until all are thoroughly inter- 
ested in this subject of the best reading 
for children and the best method of ap- 
proach to the individual boy and girl. 
Let us have exhibits of children’s books 
and encourage the buying of books for 
the home. Let teachers become familiar 
with the best lists of books, such as 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, etc., and see that the 
children read the books which ought to 
be the mental possession of every boy 
and girl. 

The concluding paper of the afternoon 
session was one by Miss Faber of the 
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East high school, Rochester, on “A his- 
tory teacher’s use of the library.’’* 

The meeting closed with a brief busi- 
ness session, when the following officers 
were elected: President of Library sec- 
tion, Mary E. Hall, Girls’ high school, 
Brooklyn ; Secretary, Celia M. Houghton, 
High school, Albany. 





Training in the Use of Books 


W. W. Bishop, superintendent of the 
reading room of the Library of Con- 
gress, in a recent address on the use of 
books, spoke as follows: 

“The only way to help the reader with 
this flood of books is to train him in the 
use of books. This training should start 
while the child is in school. He should 
learn then that books are written by 
people, that they have a definite name, 
and that frequently they appear in dif- 
ferent forms. He should be taught the 
make-up of a book, the meaning of the 
table of contents, the index, the preface, 
and the introduction. If he is taught 
these things, he will be in the way to 
acquire an intelligent attitude toward 
books, a knowledge that they are made 
by people who differ in gifts and in pur- 
pose, in ability and in design. The 
speaker urged that teachers instruct the 
child in the use of dictionaries, encyclo- 
peedias and atlases. When the child en- 
ters the secondary schools he should 
learn the elements of dealing with books 
in libraries, and he should learn by formal 
instruction of the high school librarian 
that books have to be arranged or classi- 
fied in some sort of a system. The use 
of indexes to magazines is also impor- 
tant to know. Elementary training in 
the use of books consists, then, in the 
habit of using books as tools, an intelli- 
gent direction of the pupil’s attitude 
toward the books he has at hand by a 
careful! and tactful teacher, and the full- 
est possible use of the school library un- 
der competent guidance. Hence, when 
he is ready for college, he may be sup- 
posed to have an elementary equipment 
in the use of books.” 


*This paper will appear on page 139. 
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Interesting Things in Print 


The New York public library has 
issued a list of Hungarian books in the 
library arranged alphabetically under 
subjects. 


A list of 200 new books in Italian is 
to be found in the February number of 
the Monthly Bulletin of the Carnegie 
library of Pittsburgh. 


A copy of Cannons’ “Bibliography of 
library economy” has been received, too 
late for a review at this time. A peep 
within the covers, however, raises high 
expectations. 


The Public library of Binghamton 
(N. Y.) is issuing lists of books on tech- 
nical subjects in pocket size editions. An 
especially interesting one recently is on 
music and musicians. 


An interesting document which ought 
to be in the hands of every public library 
in Illinois is a reprint from the Peoria 
Journal, May 19, 1895, giving a full his- 
tory of the Illinois free public library 
law, prepared by E. S. Wilcox, librarian 
of the Public library of Peoria. While 
dealing with the development of the 
library law in Illinois, it also contains 
valuable information concerning the de- 
velopment of public libraries in the 
United States. 


The proceedings and addresses of the 
thirteenth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional association of state libraries, held 
at Mackinac Island, July 1-5, 1910, have 
been issued. Some of the interesting 
and valuable reports are the “Exchange 
and distribution of documents,” “Sys- 
tematic bibliography of state official lit- 
erature,” “Uniformity in preparation and 
publication of session laws,” “Legisla- 
tive exchange bureau.” The papers pre- 
sented are as follows: “Relations of state 
library to other libraries of the state,” 
D. C. Brown, Indianapolis; “Codpera- 
tion of state libraries and Library of 
Congress in the preparation of reference 
lists,” H. H. B. Meyer, L. of C.; “For- 
eign law in state libraries,” C. C. Soule, 
Boston; “Library of Congress monthly 
list of state publications,” J. D. Thomp- 
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son, L. of C. Papers on library topics 
of general interest were presented by 
Helen N. Price, Pennsylvania; H. O. 
Brigham, Rhode Island, and Johnson 
Brigham, Iowa. 


“Select catalog and guide,” issued by 
the public libraries of Islington, London, 
is a classified list of their best books. 
The first 32 -pages of the pudgy littie 
volume (18*cmx 12cm, 828 p.) gives 
full and interesting information concern- 
ing the library—officers, rules, guides to 
departments, explanations of classifica- 
tion, shelf arrangement, etc.—calculated 
to make the user of the library rather 
independent in his search for material 
in the library records. 


Those who are interested in the mak- 
ing of good paper and its qualities will 
find valuable information in a pamphlet 
presented by Arthur D. Little, official 
chemist of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, entitled “The basis of quality 
in paper.” Library school students and 
those who are interested particularly in 
binding and bookmaking will find it of 
great interest. The pamphlet is Profes- 
sional papers No. 4, issued by the staff of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., chemists and en- 
gineers, 93 Broad st., Boston. 


The library department of the Baker & 
Taylor Company of New York has issued 
a third revision of their standard catalog 
of 2500 approved books. It is intended 
to serve as a basis for the selection of 
books for a new library as well as making 
additions to an established library. The 
list contains books of all publishers, and 
great care has been taken to include only 
such titles as have been approved by 
library boards and library commissions. 
The editions referred to are the latest, 
and where more than one edition is pub- 
lished the lowest priced is chosen. 


A most instructive volume, interest- 
ingly presented, is “Neighborhood enter- 
tainment,” prepared by Renée B. Stern 
of Chicago, formerly of the Library of 
Congress. It is one of the volumes of 


” 


the “Young farmer’s practical library,” 
and while intended especially for rural 
communities, it is a volume which would 
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prove very helpful in city libraries as 
well. There is no striving for effect, 
and really interesting entertainments are 
described, while the directions are so 
simple and direct that the book com- 
mends itself to those who are seeking 
for sources of entertainment both for 
children and grown people. 





Library Meeting in Toronto 


The Ontario library association will 
meet in the Public library of Toronto 
April 17-18, under the direction of Presi- 
dent A. W. Cameron, of the Public 
library of Woodstock. There will be re- 
ports on the following topics: Quarterly 
list of best books, E. A. Hardy; Public 
documents, L. J. Burpee; Library insti- 
tutes, A. W. Cameron; Check list of 
Canadian periodicals, H. H. Langton; 
Technical education and the _ public 
library, D. M. Grant. The “County 
library systems” will be the subject of the 
president’s address. ‘Some library possi- 
bilities” will be presented by Inspector 
Nursey. The following demonstrations 
will take place: Classification both Dewey 
and Cutter systems, Mary S. Saxe; How 
to use popular reference books, Mrs Sta- 
ton and Miss Moir; Binding, repairing, 
etc., Miss Baxter and Mr Henderson. 

The topic for the evening meeting is 
“The relation of the public library to 
technical education ;” the “Library point 
of view” will be presented by S. H. 
Ranck, the “Manufacturer’s point of 
view” by George A. Howell, of the Cana- 
dian manufacturers’ association; “The 
point of view of organized labor” by F. A. 
3ancroft, Toronto. The Toronto public 
library building, including the art gal- 
leries containing the annual exhibit of 
Ontario society of artists, will be opened 
to the members of the association and 
their friends for a social hour. 

On Tuesday morning, “Work with the 
children” will be presented by Jessie C. 
Potter and “Library publicity” by A. H. 
Cuttle of Collingwood and George E. 
Scroggie of Toronto. 

Business of considerable importance 
will come before the association from 
time to time. 
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Ido, the New International Lan- 
guage* 
II 


When speaking of an “international” 
language, we are, as a matter of fact, 
guilty of a hyperbola. The internation- 
ality we have in mind is limited to the 
nations of western civilization. The 
forms of thought peculiar to the Chinese 
and Japanese, and even those familiar to 
the Hindus and Persians, are too radi- 
cally different from ours to admit of a 
compromise. But the nations of Euro- 
pean descent have in common an enor- 
mous number, not only of ideas, but also 
of expressions for these same ideas. And 
where such an expression is not common 
to all of them, it is common very often 
to at least a majority of them, most fre- 
quently to the English-French-Spanish- 
Italian-Portuguese group, but sometimes 
also to English, German and other Teu- 
tonic or even Slavonic languages. 
are many other combinations. Thus, 
German and Spanish have the same 
words for “goose” (Gans, ganso) and for 
“ink” (Tinte, tinta). All that these com- 
mon expressions need is selection, regu- 
larization, systematization. 

We will give a somewhat detailed ex- 
ample of the scientific method in which 
the Ido vocabulary is composed, as con- 
trasted with the rather arbitrary plan 
that underlies the Esperanto vocabulary. 
Over 130 million English-speaking per- 
sons use the word day. It is practically 
identical in sound, though not in etymol- 
ogy, with the Spanish-Portuguese word 
dia and the Italian word di, which word 
in its turn is familiar to 100 million per- 
sons. Blend these two roots, as Ido does, 
in the word dio, where di- is the root and 
-o the ending of the noun, and we can 
derive at once for the week-days a set of 
names that are clearer and more sym- 
metrical than anything we find in any one 
national language: sundio, lundio, mars- 
dio, merkurdio, jovdio, venerdio, saturn- 
dio. Perhaps someone will ask: why not 

*Pamphlets and further information on Ido 
mer be obtained on receipt of a 2-cent stamp 


from the author of this article, O. H, Mayer, 
1716 La Salle avenue, Chicago. 


There. 
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also soldio? The answer is: because the 
root sol- is common to 500 million per- 
sons (compare Romance solo, seule, etc., 
English solely, German and Russian solo, 
soloist) in the meaning “alone ;” hence 
we have to fall back for “sun” on the 
English-German word, which is still com- 
mon to 200 million persons and therefore 
the second best word. Now look at Es- 
peranto: here the purely German word 
tago (75 millions) is adopted instead of 
our dio (230 millions), and this error is 
made incurable by assigning to Dio the 
meaning “God,” which it has only in Ital- 
ian (35 millions) ; in Ido the word Deo 
is used for “God,” and not less than 500 
million persons can understand it, for all 
languages, even Italian, use such deriva- 
tives as deity, deism, which can only be 


formed from Deo, but not from 
Dio. Again, in Esperanto the names 
of the first six week-days are not 
made up by combining dio with 
the names of deities well known 


in international parlance, but are copied 
crudely from French: dimancho, lundo, 
mardo, merkredo, jhaudo (sic!), ven- 
dredo; the seventh is even a misnomer; 
sabato, for 450 million persons (the Span- 
iards and the Jews alone are excepted 
here) now use this word in the meaning 
“day of rest, of worship, of celebration,” 
and the word should accordingly have 
this differentiated meaning in the inter- 
national language. 

A score of similar instances could be 
adduced where Ido has improved con- 
siderably upon the Esperanto attempt at 
assigning names and meanings; in fact, 
the whole vocabulary from beginning to 
end proves this claim: Ido reaches far 
more persons without previous study than 
Esperanto does ; the new system is much 
easier for the masses, if we confine our- 
selves, as is proper, to the languages of 
western civilization. But we wish, before 
passing on to the alphabet and derivation, 
to point out another important defect in 
the Esperanto vocabulary—one that is 
still far more striking than the ones we 
have illustrated in the foregoing exam- 
ples. 

(To be continued.) 
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Atlantic City Meeting 


Jean E, Graffen, secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania library club, gives the following 
summary of the meeting of the club on 
March 10-11: 

We had most delightful meetings. The 
weather was perfect and the attendance 
good, 250 being counted. New Jersey 
took charge’ of the first session, which 
was simply splendid. Mr Wyer is al- 
ways interesting, and his “Outside the 
walls” was enjoyed by everybody. Dr 
Schmidt, in his summing up of “Ibsen,” 
could not be improved on. 

The second session, which was under 
the auspices of the Pennsylvania library 
club, was held on Saturday morning, 
March 11, 1911. T. Wilson Hedley, 
president of the Pennsylvania library 
club, was unable to be present, owing to 
serious illness in his family. Dr Ed- 
ward J. Nolan, first vice-president of 
the club, filled the chair. Dr Nolan in- 
troduced the first speaker, Hon. Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, secretary of the Na- 
tional municipal league, who gave a 
very instructive address on “Municipal 
periodical literature.” He said, in part: 

“The demand of the present municipal 
movement is for facts. Information is 
succeeding vituperation. Discussion 1s 
taking the place of abuse. The old slo- 
gan was, ‘Turn the rascals out!’ The 
new one is, ‘Turn on the light and keep 
it turned on!’ In other words, publicity 
and the foundation of publicity, is in- 
formation based on the facts. At the 
Cincinnati meeting of the National mu- 
nicipal league, 146 publications were re- 
ported. This long list of publications 
bears testimony to the hunger for knowl- 
edge concerning municipal affairs, and 
while it may add to the burdens of the 
librarian to keep track of all of them, 
it constitutes striking evidence of the 
American’s awakened interest in the 


problem of city life, and furnishes proot 
of that hopeful outlook for American 
municipal government recently described 
by Ambassador Brice.” 

Nellie E. Leaming, librarian-in-charge 
of the Richmond branch of Free library 
of Philadelphia, in her talk on “A library 
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outpost,” spoke upon the work done 
among a population composed almost 
wholly of working men and women, who 
were without reading traditions or the 
leisure to acquire reading habits, claim- 
ing the best results are obtained with the 
children, in connection with the story 
hour, school extension lectures, etc. Hav- 
ing observed the decline of mental con- 
centration and activity among the boys 
and girls of this class, she suggested the 
formation of study clubs and reading 
circles, and the possibility of making use 
of the educational value of the motion 
picture, believing if they could be carried 
over the first four or five years of their 
career as workers, they could be retained 
as regular readers. 

“The library and the foreign speaking 
peoples,” by Dr Peter Roberts, secretary 
of the International committee of Young 
Men’s_ Christian associations, clearly 
demonstrated to librarians that they have 
a great responsibility in their intercourse 
with their foreign readers. Dr Roberts 
thinks librarians can help the foreigner, 
by making it possible for him to use the 
library, not only as a reading room, but 
as a study room as well, by having classes 
meet regularly where the foreigner may 
be taught how to read in English. This 
is being done successfully in New York 
among the Bohemians and others. By 
this means the foreigners are brought in 
close touch with the library, and the h- 
brarians get closer to the foreigner, and - 
revises his judgment concerning them, 
while the quiet, refining influences of the 
library act favorably on the alien. The 
foreigner also needs appreciation. Amer- 
ica having received much from the Old: 
World, each nation having contributed 
something to the advancement of civili- 
zation, it is our privilege to ackuowledge 
this. It can be done by arranging talks 
upon eminent men of foreign birth in 
our own nation, and also men in foreign 
lands who have rendered invaluable 
service to humanity. 

The third and last meeting of the ses- 
sion was held on Saturday evening, 
March 11, 1911, Thomas Lynch Mont- 
gomery in the chair, Leigh Mitchell 
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Hodges, the “Optimist” of the Phila- 
delphia North American, being the first 
speaker. Mr Hodges gave a most inter- 
esting talk on the “Gentle arts of reading 
and writing,” in which he said: 

“In all seriousness, mentally [ bare 
my head and bow reverently before the 
shrines of those two forces which stand, 
as they must ever stand, for the nourish- 
ment, growth and spread of knowledge, 
the ‘Gentle arts of reading and writing.’ 
It is upon the written word, read day 
after day, the world around, that religion 
is materially based. It is upon the writ- 
ten word, weighed with acute care by 
the analytical mind of the jurist, that law 
is administered and justice meted out. 
So, when we approach these most potent 
forces, we come face to face with arch 
indispensables ; face to face with the two 
highest servants of intelligence, whic: 
is the lifeblood of reason. 

“To number the benefactions of books 
—and books are the gods of these twin 
arts we laud—is to name the _ highly 
helpful in nearly every walk of life dur- 
ing the last four centuries, and many 
back of that dividing line set by Guten- 
berg, when heiroglyph, papyrus and 
parchment made it possible for thinkers 
to pass on their ravelings of truth.” 

Hamilton Holt, editor of the Jnde- 
pendent, was the next speaker, and that 
he was most interesting goes without 
saying. 

Librarian L. N. Wilson of Clark uni- 
versity calls attention to the address by 
Lord Morley on language and literature 
in the weekly edition of the London 
Times, February, 1910 (p. 92), wherein 
Lord Morley mentions the fact that 
within the last five years 7,000,000 copies 
of the books in Everyman’s library have 
been sold, a most remarkable sale! It is 
also to be noted that over 2,000,000 cop- 
ies have been sold of the Temple Shake- 
speare. “In these days, when we are be- 
moaning the fact,” says Mr Wilson, 
“that people do not read solid literature, 
such figures are comforting, and I think 
the public librarian can take some of the 
credit for this revival of learning.” 


Librwvecre's 
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Library Meetings 


Chicago—The: meeting of the Chicago 
library club on Thursday evening, March 
g, was of more than usual interest, and 
the attendance large. The members had 
the great pleasure of listening to an ad- 
dress by David Allan Robertson of the 


University of Chicago, on the Irish 
theater in Dublin and Belfast. 
Mr Robertson charmingly outlined 


the work of the new theater movement, 
and as example of the style of plays pro- 
duced, delighted his audience by read- 
ing “The poorhouse ward,” that clever 
character sketch by Douglas Hyde, and 
translated by another well-known worker 
in this Celtic revival, Lady Gregory. 

W. K. Stewart of Indianapolis was 
present and spoke for a few minutes in 
behalf of the booksellers, on the subject. 
“Net fiction.” 

The club enjoyed a social hour with 
its friends and the special guests of the 
evening, the class from the Illinois library 
school, and the refreshment provided by 
the social committee in the reception 
room of A. L. A. headquarters. 

Jessie M. Wooprorp, Secy. 


Connecticut—The Connecticut library 
association held its annual meeting in 
Wilbur Fisk hall, Wesleyan university, 
Middletown, on March 1. Mr Keogh 
opened the meeting by giving a brief his- 
tory of the association, it being the twen- 
tieth anniversary. Prof. Rice of Wesleyan 
made a brief address of welcome, fol- 
lowed by W. J. James, who gave a few 
facts about the university library. 

After the transactions of the necessary 
business, the first address of the morn- 
ing was given by Frank B. Gay of Hart- 
ford, a most instructive talk on “Book- 
binding design,” illustrated by a number 
of interesting examples of both good and 
bad book cover designs. He traced 
briefly the history of design from its 
beginnings to the present time. The 
great designers of the 16th century were 
nearly all Frenchmen. The English have 
never established an individual style. 
There is a large advertising element in 
the pictures on our book covers today. 
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We have too many fads. He spoke es- 
pecially of the suitableness of the design, 
of the color, form and material used. 

Louis N. Wilson of Clark University 
spoke on “Some new fields of library 
activity.” We are a little superficial at 
times ; we take up too many fads; great 
changes must be gradual; still we should 
not be suspicious of new things, but try 
them out until experience tells us their 
value. Get enthusiastic over something ; 
someone will catch the spirit. At Clark 
university they make great use of expert 
help from advanced students in helping 
with debates, papers for degrees, etc. 
They have a “social service room” with 
a specially trained social worker in 
charge. Smaller libraries may help the 
community in social ways, perhaps by 
helping to keep the women and children 
of the working class happy and con- 
tented, which may be a preventive for 
strikes. They may help with sugges- 
tions on housing conditions, district 
nursing and other allied matters. 

The afternoon session was so largely 
attended that the meeting was held in 
the chapel. The report of the nominat- 
ing committee was read and the follow- 
ing officers were elected: 

President, Calhoun Latham, Bridge- 
port public library; vice-president, Mrs 
Belle Holcomb Johnson, Public library 
committee, Hartford; William E. Brit- 
ton, Donald G. Mitchell memorial library, 
Westville P. O., New Haven; Mrs 
Louise W. Plumb, trustee Plumb memo- 
rial library, Shelton; Walter B. Briggs, 
Trinity college, Hartford, and Harriet 
R. Lewis, Public library, Thompson; 
secretary, Miss A. M. Colt, Ferguson 
library, Stamford; treasurer, Mary L. 
Scranton, Scranton library, Madison. 

Prof. Raymond Dodge of Wesleyan 
university gave an address on the “Pop- 
ularization of psychology.” His warning 
was to be careful of books and magazine 
articles of a too popular nature. Science 
stands for truth; popular science in gen- 
eral cares little for truth or falsehood, 
and is unscientific in spirit. 

Prof. Henry A. Beers, Yale university, 
spoke on the “Connecticut wits,” espe- 
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cially Humphreys, Barlow, Trumbull, 
and Dwight. 

The last paper of the afternoon was 
by Prof. G. B. Adams, Yale university, 
and was on the “Historical novel,” 
treated from the standpoint of the his- 
torical student. There are more histori- 
cal novels in English than in other lan- 
guages and we have much of a high 
quality. We must remember the novel- 
ist’s object is dramatic and not histori- 
cal and it is often difficult to tell the real 
from the false. Genius is able to inter- 
pret character as the historian has not 
done. An historical novel may do two 
things: create a personal touch with a 
period or character, or it may awaken 
an interest which leads one on to the 
facts. The society novels of certain 
periods are fast becoming valuable his- 
tories. 

After an expression of appreciation to 
the speakers of the day and to the hosts 
for their hospitality, the meeting was ad- 
journed. FLORENCE RUSSELL, Sec’y. 


Mississippi The second annual meet- 
ing of the Mississippi state library asso- 
ciation was held at Houston on February 
IO-IT. 

The association was extended a cor- 
dial welcome by Prof. Reed of the Hous- 
ton high school. Whitman Davis, pres- 
ident of the association, introduced the 
speaker of the evening, Pres. H. L. Whit- 
field of the Industrial institute and col- 
lege, who presented an urgent plea for 
library extension. 

The second session was held in the 
Houston public library, and, in spite of 
inclement weather, was well attended. 

A paper on “The library outlook in 
Mississippi,’ by Whitman Davis, while 
showing that considerable progress had 
been made during the past year, pointed 
out that there is a vast field for labor, as 
yet untouched, and that only united ef- 
fort on the part of all who are interested 
in the work can secure the results that 
should be obtained. 

This was followed by informal talks 
on library problems, which were freely 
discussed by all present. 

In the afternoon a luncheon was served 
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by the ladies of the Houston book club, 


after which the meeting was adjourned. 


Iva M. Youne, Sec’y. 


Wisconsin— At its regular monthly meet- 
ing, Tuesday evening, February 7, the 
Milwaukee library club was entertained 
at a book party given by the cataloging 
department of the Milwaukee public 
library. This meeting marked the first 
anniversary of the organization of the 
club. During the year a membership of 
60 has been attained. Many interesting 
meetings have been held, at which the 
club was addressed by speakers of both 
local and national reputation. Better fel- 
lowship. has been established among 
library workers of the city and on the 
whole the members agree that the under- 
taking has been a success. 

Detia G. Ovitz, Sec’y. 

The twentieth annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin library association was opened 
at the Public library of Milwaukee, Feb- 
ruary 22. The topic for discussion at the 
first meeting was “Civic betterment.” it 
was treated by prominent social, civic and 
library workers, Rev. W. F. Green- 
man stated that “Whenever one finds 
‘ immoralities or reprehensible conditions 
in a city, that city has a degraded or 
stupid government. The first step in 
civic betterment is to get at the base of 
the trouble in the community.” 

M. S. Dudgeon, of the Wisconsin 
library commission, emphasized the duty 
of libraries and librarians in the matter 
of civic progress, stating that “Ignorance 
is as fatal as vice, and it is the part of 
the librarian to remove this ignorance 
and to aid in the education not only of 
social workers, but of the general public, 
toward civic betterment.” 

Mr McKillop of Milwaukee favored 
the plan of branch libraries, school libra- 
ries, and collections in neighborhood 
clubs. The people who don’t know of 
books cannot be expected to search them 
out; books must be introduced into their 
locality. 

The relation of the moving picture and 
other forms of amusement to the library 
was discussed by E. J. Ward. He favors 
the application of pictures of children’s 
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stories as carrying a message to many 
who would not be able to grasp the 
thread of the story in books which would 
really be helpful to them. Miss Weil 
of Madison spoke approvingly of the use 
of moving pictures in that library. 

Miss Imhoff, of the legislative refer- 
ence library of Wisconsin, described vari- 
ous reference books on civic problems, 
particularly those which might be ob- 
tained from the collection at Madison. 

The Milwaukee library club gave a 
dinner to the association on Wednesday 
night, at which President Van Valken- 
burgh was toastmaster. Various bright 
toasts were offered by Dr Thwaites, Mr 
Hutchins, Mr Smith of Madison, Mr 
McLenegan and Miss Stearns of Mil- 
waukee, 

Following the dinner, Prof. T. Dick- 
inson, of the University of Wisconsin, 
sj oke on “The theatre and the commu- 
nity.” He quoted three great influences 
upon the life of the people, in the drama, 
the newspaper and the library. 

Prof. Dickinson believes that the 
drama and the stage should be one of 
the greatest uplifts of modern times, that 
the art should class the highest of arts, 
but deplored that it had been made a 
vulgar business, appealing to the aspira- 
tions and imaginations of a people, tend- 


‘ing usually to debase them. He thought 


that the present influence of the newspa- 
per was about on a level with the present 
day drama. It was the part of the 
library to assist in waking up the masses 
of the people to the power and re¢éreation 
of dramatic art, and to lend their influ- 
ence against the cheap shows through- 
out the country. 

The Thursday morning session was 
devoted to a symposium on books on 
municipal problems, conducted by Miss 
Hazeltine of Madison. The various 
books discussed were Wilcox’s ‘“Munic- 
ipal franchises,” by F. E. Doty; McCul- 
lough’s “Engineering works in towns and 
cities,” by Lydia E. Kinsley; Unwin’s 
“Town planning,” by Walter:N. Smith; 
Hazen’s “Clean water and how to get it,” 
by Julia Rupp; Godfrey’s “The health 
of the city,” by Flora B. Roberts, and 
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“Proceedings of the conference for good 
city government,” by Dr R. G. Thwaites. 

Miss Stearns, in a talk on the books 
of 1910, stated that 13,000 had been pub- 
lished the past year, of which 30 per 
cent were fiction. Of the latter, about 
five were suited to reading aloud in the 
family circle. 

On Thursday evening, under the aus- 
pices of the Institute of municipal and 
social service in Milwaukee, “Problems 
of recreation and play” were discussed. 
Edward DeGroot, superintendent of 
playgrounds, Chicago, gave an_ illus- 
trated lecture on the development of the 
playground system in Chicago. 

A committee composed of Miss 
Stearns, Miss Dousman and F. A. 
Hutchins was appointed to draw up reso- 
lutions on the death of Senator J. H. 
Stout of Menomonie and Judge A. M. 
Pereles of Milwaukee, both well-known 
library workers in Wisconsin, 

Officers for the following year were 
elected as follows: 

President, Agnes Van Valkenburgh, of 
the Milwaukee public library; vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs James Robbins of Rice Lake; 
secretary, Delia Ovitz, of the Milwaukee 
normal school, and treasurer, Martha 
Dunn of Stanley. 

Coming meetings 

The annual convention of the Geor- 
gia library assocaition will be held at 
Athens, April 17-19. Among the visit- 
ing librarians will be Henry E. Legler 
of Chicago, Dr Louis R. Wilson and 
Mary B. Palmer of North Carolina. 
Julia T. Rankin of Carnegie library, 
Atlanta, is secretary. 





A Chance to Help: 


Follansbee (W. Va.) is a mill town 
of about 2000 population with no library 
facilities of any kind. Rev. T. C. Pears, 
jt, is making an effort to establish a 
reading room and will greatly appre- 
ciate contributions of magazines, dis- 
carded books—or new ones, for that 
matter—for which he will gladly pay 
transportation charges. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 
Training school for children’s librarians 


February 15-18, the students enjoyed 
the interesting course of lectures given 
by Mr Legler of Chicago, on the follow- 
ing subjects: 

Extension work of the Chicago public 
library. 

Bookmaking as a fine art. 

History and scope of library commis- 
sions. 

Some _ biographies 
books. 

Before there were printed books. 

Cradle books and their fellows. 

Master printers who followed Guten- 
berg. 

A shelf of children’s books. 

The lectures, with the exception of that 
on Library commissions, were _ illus- 
trated by lantern slides. Both the stu- 
dents and faculty appreciated Mr Leg- 
ler’s giving so much of his valuable time 
to their instruction and pleasure. 

On March 1, Miss MacDonald, con- 
sulting librarian Pennsylvania free li- 
brary commission, gave a lecture on “Or- 
ganizing Pennsylvania libraries.” 

Beulah Kennard, president Pittsburgh 
playground association, on March 6 gave 
a talk on ‘The institutional child.” 

The regular courses of the term con- 
tinue; cataloging, loan systems, book 
numbers and shelf listing, administration 
of small libraries, reference work and 
work with home libraries and reading 
clubs, also lectures on selections of chil- 
dren’s books. 


of well-known 


Appointments 


Ruth Loraine Carlisle of the class of 
1911 has been appointed children’s li- 
brarian of the Homewood branch of this 
library. 

Mary S. Wilkinson, University of IIli- 
nois, A. B. 1907, of the class of I9gII, 
has been appointed head of the children’s 
department of Public library, Superior, 
Wis. FRANCES JENKINS OLCOTT. 


Drexel institute 


In the History of libraries course the 
school heard with the keenest interest 
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Mr Legler’s account of “The expansion 
work of the Chicago public library,” on 
February 20, and obtained a glimpse of 
another form of expansion in Miss Mac- 
donald’s talk on “The experiences of an 
organizer in Pennsylvania,” on March 
13. 

C. W. O’Connor gave a lecture on 
Binding materials on March 13, with ex- 
hibits of various materials to illustrate 
the subject. 

For the practice period from March 27 
to April 7 the assignments are as fol- 
lows: 

New York public library: Lillian Evans, 
Caroline Flanner, Gladys Love, Marian Price. 

Brooklyn public library: Isabel DuBois, 
Anna French, Helen Ganser, Miidred Subers. 

Newark free public library: Irene Dayton, 
Rebecca Haight, Margaret Whiteman. 

Public library of the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D. C.: Elsie B. Buckingham, 
Margaret McMichael, Ida Sloan. 

Carnegie library, Pittsburgh: Louise P. 
Heims, Mary E. Schick, Genevieve Shryock. 

Chicago public library: Charlotte Gregory. 

Philadelphia free library: Isabel Hunter. 

Trenton free public library: Marguerite 
Connolly. 

The school attended the Atlantic City 
meeting March 10-11. 


Graduates 


Reba Lehman, Drexel, ’o8, resigned 
her position at Conshohocken to become 
librarian at Hazelton, Pa. 

Amy Baldwin, Drexel, ’08, resigned 
from the New York public library to 
accept the librarianship of the Consho- 
hocken free library. 

Adah Shelly, Drexel, ’10, has been 
appointed librarian of the Public library 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

At the annual Drexel Institute library 
school dinner at Atlantic City, given this 
year on Saturday, March 11, the alumnze 
had their reunion and greeted the class 
of 1911. The guest of honor was the 
president of the A. L. A. 


University of Illinois 


The annual visit of the students of 
the Library school of the University 
of Illinois to Chicago, was made in the 
week of March 6-10. A new feature of 
the visit this year was the presence of 
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the Junior class, only the Seniors in 
former years having made the visit. 
The Junior class came up with Vice- 
director Wilson and Miss Price, and 
were joined in Chicago by the members 
of the Senior class, who had been do- 
ing their field work in various libraries 
for the previous month. 

The inspection opened with a visit 
to the Library Bureau on Monday 
afternoon, followed by one to the Pub- 
lic library, American library associa- 
tion headquarters, the Newberry li- 
brary, the Chicago historical society, 
Ernst Hertsberg & Sons, A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., the John Crerar library, 
the Ryerson library at the Art institute, 
Oak Park public library, Blackstone 
memorial branch library, various li- 
braries of the University of Chicago, 
Field museum of -natural history, 
Evanston public library, Northwestern 
university, and finished up with Rand, 
McNally & Co. on Friday afternoon. 
The evenings were left free, and vari- 
ous members of the party took oppor- 
tunity for social calls, theater-going, 
CIC, 

The various institutions visited were 
not only most kind and courteous, in 
explaining and showing their institu- 
tions, but many courtesies were offered 
the visitors during their stay. The 
Chicago library club held its meeting, 
at which the visitors were welcomed, 
and had the pleasure of hearing Prof. 
David Allan Robertson of University 
of Chicago discuss the new phase in 
the development of dramatic art in Ire- 
land. 


New York state library 


The visiting lecturers for March have 
been: 

March g-11. Clara W. Hunt: The selec- 
tion of children’s books and essentials 
of the administration of children’s 
rooms (six lectures). 

March 17-18. Edwin H. Anderson: 
Library administration (two lectures). 

March 21-23. Edna W. Lyman: The 
practical administration of the smaller 
children’s libraries and_ story-telling 
(four lectures). 
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Arrangements for the annual library 
visit have been begun. The trip begins 
April 25 and ends May 8. Libraries in 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington 
and their vicinities will be visited. 

F. K. WaAtrter. 


Pratt institute 


The spring trip this year will be taken 
by a few more than half the number of 
the class, a smaller party than usual, for 
various reasons. The itinerary will cover 
Philadelphia, Bryn Mawr, Harrisburg, 
Hagerstown (Md.), Easton (Pa.), Tren- 
ton and Princeton. Miss Rathbone will 
accompany the party to Philadelphia and 
send them on to Harrisburg, where they 
will be met by the director who will ac- 
company them for the remainder of the 
journey. 

Since the last report of the school there 
have been the following visiting lectur- 
ers: 

E. H. Anderson, on The large library 
system. 

H. E. Legler, on The library situation 
in the Middle West. 

Louise Hinsdale, on The town library. 

F. W. Jenkins, of Scribner’s Sons, on 
American publishers, 

W. W. Bishop, on Training in the use 
of books. 

In addition the class had the pleasure 
and profit of hearing a symposium on the 
work of the children’s library by nine or 
ten graduates of the school who are serv- 
ing as children’s librarians. The subject 
was taken up by topics, covering discip- 
line, furnishings, book-selection, the libra- 
rian’s relations with parents, story-telling 
and reading aloud, picture bulletins, etc. 

On March 6 the school was privileged 
to attend a lecture at the Hudson Park 
branch, New York, by Mr Anderson, and 
to see the accompanying lantern-illustra- 
tions, prepared for the Child Welfare Ex- 
hibit. 

Graduates 

Mildred A. Collar (’96) announces her 
engagement to Charles Clark Gardner of 
Newport, R. I. The marriage will take 
place April 14 at Elliott, Conn. Miss Col- 
lar was connected with the school as in- 
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structor for 12 years, and will carry with 
her into her new career the good wishes 
and affection of not only the faculty, but 
of the many students who have studied 
with her. 

Clara Bragg (‘o4) has resigned her 
position at Columbia university library 
for reasons of health and will take a rest 
of several months. 

Grace F. Bush (’08) was married Feb- 
ruary 22 to Arthur B. Jekyll of Brooklyn. 

Katharine Rathbun (’10) has been ap- 
pointed first assistant in the Englewood 
(N. J.) library. 

Mabel Champlin (’08) has resigned 
from the Public library, Newark, N. Y., 
to become librarian at Hanover, Pa. 

Ethelwyn Crane (’10) has been ap- 
pointed to a position in the Public library 
of Great Falls, Mont., and leaves Pratt 
institute library in April. 

Syracuse university 


The lecture course in Genetic psychol- 
ogy by Dr J. R. Street, dean of the 
Teachers’ college, has been opened to 
the seniors of the Library school and 
several have elected the course. It: will 
in the future be required of all who wish 
to be recommended for children’s depart- 
ment work. 

Besides the numerous opportunities 
to hear the celebrated lecturers brought 
to the university by the various depart- 
ments, the following special lectures 
have been given before the Library 
school since the last report: In the 
course in Bibliography: Psychology of 
pedagogy, Dean J. R. Street; History of 
pedagogy, Dr A. S. Hurst, and Litera- 
ture of botany, Dr W. L. Bray. On Feb- 
ruary 17 Laura Babcock gave a talk on 
“Special libraries,” treating mainly of her 
experiences in the Franklin Manufactur- 
ing Company library. On February 21 
Joy Smith, University Y. W. C. A. sec- 
retary, spoke on “Codperation of libra- 
rians and social workers.” After the lec- 
ture tea was served. On March 4 Miss 
Webster, New York state organizer, 


gave a very delightful informal talk on 
“The library field from the organizer’s 
point of view.” 

Mary Ethel Abbott, ’98, formerly an 
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assistant at the Syracuse university 
library, died Feb. 3, 1911, at her home in 
Syracuse. 

H. Marjorie Beal, ’08, formerly of the 
New York public library, has accepted 
the position of children’s librarian of 
the Public library at Eau Claire, Wis. 

Ida M. Lynn, ’o8, has resigned as as- 
sistant at the New York university 
library to accept a position in the library 
of the United States bureau of educa- 
tion. 
Carrie E. Potter, 08, on February 1 re- 
signed her position in the periodical de- 
partment of the Syracuse university 
library. Her engagement was recently 
announced. 

Carrie Pitcher, ’I0, is spending the 
winter in the South on account of her 
mother’s health. 

Anna Scully, ’10, is assistant in the 
children’s department of the Webster 
branch of the New York public library. 

Mabel Wells, ’10, assistant in the 
library of the Franklin Manufacturing 
Company, Syracuse, has been appointed 
its librarian. 

Mary J. Srstey, Director. 


Western Reserve university 


The last lecture in the course in chil- 
dren’s work was given on March 1 by 
Miss Cutter, supervisor of school libra- 
ries of the Cleveland public library, who 
told of the work of that department. 
After the lecture the class visited, under 
her direction, one of the neighboring pub- 
lic school libraries. Another feature of 
this course was the attendance of the 
class at an evening of story-telling given 
by Seumas MacManus while he was in 
Cleveland. At present the students are 
working on their final problem, which is 
the making of a picture bulletin for the 
children’s rooms of the public library. 

Beginning with March, one afternoon 
a week is being given by the class in 
library administration for the visiting 
of the various libraries of the city. The 
new Technical high school, a social set- 
tlement library, several branches and sub- 
branches have already been visited. 

Jutta M. WHITtTTLEsEY. 
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Summer Schools 
Chautauqua. 

The eleventh annual session of the 
Chautauqua (N. Y.) library school will 
be held July 8-August 18. The course of 
study is general, and is designed for 
librarians and library assistants who can- 
not leave their work for the extended 
course offered in the regular library 
schools, but who can get leave of absence 
for six weeks of study to gain a broader 
understanding of modern methods and 
ideals. This course is especially planned 
to accomplish the most possible in six 
weeks. Lectures and instruction will 
deal with library organization and ad- 
ministration, library technique, selection, 
buying and care of books, library build- 
ing and equipment, statistics and ac- 
counts, library extension, work with chil- 
dren and study classes. 

Dr Melvil Dewey will be the general 
director of the school. Mary E. Dow- 
ney, library organizer of Ohio, will be 
resident director. Sabra W. Vought, as- 
sistant organizer of Ohio, and Alice E. 
Sanborn, librarian of Wells college, will 
be general instructors. 

The work of the staff will be supple- 
mented by special lectures from time to 
time, and by the regular Chautauqua 
program, which offers, during the whole 
six weeks of the school, a series of lec- 
tures, concerts, readings and discussions. 

The course is open only to those who 
are already engaged in library work or 
have definite appointment to library posi- 
tions. It is limited to the number that 
can be given satisfactory instruction and 
supervision. Early application should be 
made to Mary E. Downey, State library, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Columbia university 


A course in library economy will be 
given at Columbia university, New York 
city, July 5 to August 16. Instruction 
will be given by Helen Rex Keller, of 
Columbia university; Andrew Keogh, of 
Yale university ; Gilbert O. Ward, super- 
visor of high school libraries, Cleveland, 
and Sara E. Kellogg, of Columbia uni- 
versity. Lectures on various related sub- 
jects will be given by experts. 
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News from the Field 
East 


Mary M. Shaver, New York, 1906-7, 
is cataloging at Vassar college library. 


The second annual exhibit of pictures 
in the galleries of the Public library of 
Newark (N. J.) was held during the 
last two weeks in February. 


Rosamond Joslyn, New York, 1906-7, 
has resigned her position as children’s 
librarian at the Prospect branch of the 
Brooklyn public library to become libra- 
rian of the high school library, Jamaica, 
ie 8 


John M. Carrére, of the firm of Carrére 
& Hastings, died in New York March 1, 
from the effect of an accident February 
13. His body lay in state in the new build- 
ing of the New York public library on 
March 3. 


The annual report of the Friends’ free 
library of Germantown (Pa.) records 
number of books circulated, 18,162 ; num- 
ber on the shelves, 26,264. Attention is 
called to the need of an increased in- 
come, the general expenses of the past 
year having exceeded the income. 


The exhibit of the International typo- 
graphical union used in the course of in- 
struction in artistic printing was on dis- 
play at the Binghamton (N. Y.) public 
library February 16-March 2, under the 
auspices of the Binghamton typograph- 
ical Union, No. 232. A “Printer’s read- 
ing list” was issued by the library. 


The Mark Twain library of Redding 
(Conn.), a gift of the humorist in mem- 
ory of his daughter, was dedicated on 
February 18. The library was founded by 
Mr Clemens in 1go08 and it contains 
more than 5000 v., most of them a gift 
from Mr Clemens. The building also 
contains several valuable paintings and 
figures from his collection. 


The sixteenth annual report of the 
Public library of Schenectady (N. Y.) 
records a circulation of 150,742Vv., of 
which 21,711 v. were from the children’s 
room. Card-holders 13,227. A special 
need of the library is for books in for- 
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eign languages for the older citizens, 
especially books in Polish. Expendi- 
tures for the year $12,682, of which 
$4119 was for books and periodicals, 
and $5848 for salaries. 


A gift of $10,000 from Mrs Russell 
Sage is to be used for the installation 
of technical libraries in the New York 
fire houses. Through an arrangement 
made with the Public library of New 
York, popular literature will also be pro- 
vided, and cases of 50 books will be 
placed in the fire stations, to be changed 
every two months. About the same num- 
ber of books will be purchased for the 
permanent supply. A chief librarian of 
the fire department will be appointed, 
and the assistant foreman of each fire 
house will act as librarian for the branch 
to be located there. In all, 257 branches 
will be established. 


A note from Mrs Olive Pratt Young 
of Sag Harbor (N. Y.), formerly of the 
Toledo (O.) public library, contains, 
among many interesting items relative 
to her work, the following: 


This is a new library, opened to the public 
last October, but its success has been remark- 
able. Sag Harbor is a small place, less than 
4000, and has never had a public library before. 
It is a factory town, with a large proportion 
of foreigners. During the first three months 
after the library was opened, 15,c00 books were 
put into the hands of the people, with an 
average daily circulation of over 200. We have 
now over 1600 borrowers enrolled, almost half 
the population, and are having new subscribers 
every day. We have, all told, 5800 books, 600 
being juvenile. We have German books and 
magazines, Polish and Lithuanian books. The 
reading-room is a beautiful room on the second 
floor. Here we have all the best magazines, 
and the room is always filled. The library 
was built by Mrs Russell Sage. It is a fine 
building, of brick and stone, and is complete 
in every detail. It is endowed and entirely sup- 
ported by Mrs Sage. 


The annual report of the Brooklyn 
public library records a circulation of 
4,066,024 v. Of the branch libraries, 21 
report a decrease in circulation, while 
a large number of branches report con- 
siderable increase. The Schermerhorn 
branch reports over I00 per cent in- 
crease. New borrowers reported dur- 
ing the year, 89,904. Total number of 
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active borrowers, 294,043. Number of 
volumes in the library, 682,646. The 
pay collection circulated 23,235 v., and 
the receipts for the same were $1574.46 
in excess of the amount spent for 
books. The circulation of children’s 
books showed a decided falling off, 
owing in a large measure to the books 
for circulation supplied by the Board 
of Education. Nearly every classroom 
in the grammar schools is supplied 
with a library, consisting: almost en- 
tirely of fiction, from which the books 
are circulated freely among the pupils 
of the schools. 

The annual report of the Public library 
of Utica (N. Y.) records the number of 
readers in the reference room, 28,870; 
in the stack, 15,348. It is estimated that 
over 20 questions each day are received, 
which demand research work, and the 
full time of one assistant is given to it. 
Total circulation for the year, 186,206 v. 

Cases of books were sent to the play- 
grounds during the summer months. The 
first branch library was opened during 
1910. The engine house libraries have 
been a great success, and during the 12 
months they were carried on, not a sin- 
gle book was lost, nor showed more 
than the deserved wear. A number of 
exhibitions of interest were held in the 
library building during the year. The 
Utica public library received from the 
Utica art association the sum of $6576, 
the income of which is to be used to 
continue the work of the association, 
which then formally dissolved itself. 


The old brown stone building known 
as the Astor library, for more than half 
a century, is to lose its individuality and 
become only a memory in the New York 
library system. The Astor library was 
the first of its kind, a free public library, 
in New York city. It was founded by 
the original John Jacob Astor, who left 
$400,000 for the establishment, and ap- 
pointed as trustees Fitz-Green Halleck, 
Washington Irving, Daniel Lord, Henry 
Brevoort, Samuel Ward, James Gore 
King, Samuel B. Ruggles and Joseph G. 
Cogswell. Washington Irving was the 


first president of this body. Dr Cogs- 
well was appointec superintendent of 
the library. He had been a_ professor 
of mineralogy and geology at Harvard, 
and was later editor of the New York 
Review. 

When the Astor library was opened, 
Lafayette place was one of the most 
exclusive residential sections in New 
York city. The vicinity has long since 
been given up to business. The library 
buildings, three in number, built at dif- 
ferent times by members of the Astor 
family, are ,all antiquated now, and will 
shortly be replaced by a business block. 


The Providence (R. I.) Athenzum 
celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary 
February 28. Special exercises were held 
in commemoration and a review of the 
achievements of the library during its 
long career were presented. Mention 
was made of the great writers whose ca- 


. reers have been interwoven with the his- 


tory of the library. The original issue of 
shares was 293 in 1837, and in 1909 the 
constitutional limit of 1000 was reached. 
The greatest growth was from 1902-1907, 
during which time 200 shares were sold. 
The library started with 4162v. on its 
shelves and today numbers upward of 
75,000. President Faunce, in making the 
closing address, said: “The Athenzeum 
is vastly more than a public institution 
to those who know it. It is an influence, 
spiritual and educational. [ am convinced 
more and more that we need institutions 
that stand for the spirit of space and soli- 
tude which will enable it to unfold and 
expand. This all the more as there is no 
longer any great ambition for the library 
in the private family in the present day. 
We are grateful for the Public library in 
its flourishing condition. The John Hay 
library in no sense replaces the Athe- 
num ; it will only supplement it. There 
is more need of the Athenzeum now than 
when it was founded.” 


The report of the director of the New 
York city public library opens with a 
general summary of the current activities 
of the library for the year. The figures 
in the summary are stupendous and in- 
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dicative of a tremendous amount of work 
done throughout the Public library sys- 
tem of New York. The total number of 
volumes and pamphlets available for 
readers in the reference department of 
the branches is 1,110,632 pieces, with 
809,350 v. in the circulating department. 
The print department contains 72,980 
prints. Periodicals currently received 
amount to 7021. In the circulation de- 
partment the number of branches is 40, 
and the home circulation reached 7,506,- 
976. The total expenditure for the year 
I9QI0 was $872,835. The staff is com- 
posed of 732 persons—207 in the refer- 
ence department and 505 in the circulat- 
ing department. It is the present inten- 
tion to open the new library building to 
the public in May, I9gII. ; 
An interesting development of the year 
was the installation of a plan whereby 
elementary classes of school children have 
received definite knowledge of the use of 
the books and the work of the card cata- 
log. The circulation of books from the 
children’s room represent more than one- 
third of the total circulation reported 
from the 4o branches and from the trav- 
eling libraries. The report of the work 
with the children is most interesting. 


The report of Librarian Johnston of 
Columbia university expresses the belief 
that the greatest liberality may be exer- 
cised in the matter of inter-library loans. 
An especially strong presentation is 
made of the relation of the university 
library to other libraries in the commu- 
nity. 

A valuable accession of the year at 
Columbia was an illuminated manuscript 
of Aristotle’s philosophical works. The 
main part of the manuscript was written 
at the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The last 40 pages belong to the 
fifteenth century. A rich collection rel- 
ative to the French Revolution of 1848 
was added to the library. The book 


funds of the library were increased dur- 
ing the year by gifts amounting to $8175. 
About 8 per cent of the 4426 v. bought 
came from antiquarian book-sellers. The 
average cost of the new books was $3.15 
a volume, of old books $2.33 a volume. 
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About 5 per cent of the entire number 
of accessions were received by exchange. 
Volumes added to the library by bind- 
ing constituted 29 per cent of the entire 
number of accessions. During the year 
a list of Columbia university publica- 
tions available for distribution was pub- 
lished; also a list of theses submitted 
by candidates for ‘degrees in Columbia 
university. The total book circulation 
of Columbia university was 317,589 v., 
of which 230,503 v. were from the gen- 
eral library. A union catalog of the most 
important books in other libraries has 
been instituted during the year. 


The District of Columbia public library 
reports the enactment by Congress of 
a law authorizing the erection of its 
first Carnegie branch building. The 
success of the branch is likely to be ham- 
pered by a provision in the law limiting 
the maximum annual maintenance ex- 
penses to Io per cent of the cost of the 
building. Mr Carnegie has allotted $40,- 
ooo for the building, which will probably 
be ready for use next autumn. 

The report shows a book stock of 121,- 
077 v. and a home circulation of 603,- 
o61 v. and 63,783 mounted pictures. The 
percentage of fiction circulated was 62; 
this is a reduction of 22 per cent in six 
years. 

The technology work shows remark- 
able results. The increases of circula- 
tion of industrial literature have been 
33 I-3, 39 and 31 per cent, respectively, 
in each of three years over the records 
of each preceding year. Many members 
of labor unions have been enrolled and 
one class from the painters and deco- 
rators’ local has met at the library for 
instruction and study. 

A description of the methods of ad- 
vertising the library by means of special 
articles in the daily press and trades 
union papers and the use of the multi- 
graph in the printing of library forms 
and a large number of annotated lists 
is the subject of a suggestive special re- 
port. 

The collection of books in tactile print 
and the readings and musicales for the 
blind formerly maintained at the Library 
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of Congress have been transferred to the 
public library as more appropriately fall- 
ing within its service to the local con- 
stituency rather than to the work of the 
National library. A special appeal is 
made for endowment funds, suggested by 
the fact that inquiries had been made 
through attorneys and trust companies 
as to the method of making wills in the 
interest of the public library. 
Central 


Mary Douglas, formerly children’s 
librarian of the St Louis public library, 
was married Feb. 28, 1911, to George O. 
Carpenter, jr, of St Louis. 


Mrs Anna Chapin, for 12 years li- 
brarian of the public library of Mason 
City, Ia., has resigned. Meda Holman 
of Minneapolis has been appointed her 
successor, to begin work in September. 


L. W. Josselyn of Brown university 
library has been appointed librarian of 
the University club of Chicago. He 
succeeds Rena Reese, who has joined 
the staff of the Denver public library. 


The report of the 


added to the State library, 19,701 ; docu- 
ments received, 26,610; documents dis- 
tributed to state libraries, 9685 ; associate 
libraries, 9152; miscellaneous, 6140. The 
report states that the State library today 
is not only a library, it is a great system, 
its center in the Capitol, its activities 
reaching to the farthest borders of the 
state. Nearly 170,000 v. are open to the 
public through different methods of dis- 
tribution. 


The East St Louis public library had 
2000 “telephone lists” printed and dis- 
tributed among the offices, stores, and 
other public places, also in as many resi- 
dences as the telephone owners would 
accept them. Mr Woodruff, the libra- 
rian, reports a very large increase in 
the telephone calls for information since 
their distribution. The card is headed 
“Best information bureau in town is the 
East St Louis Public library. Call —— 
if there is anything about any subject 
you want to know.” The footnote adds: 


State library of . 
Michigan shows the number of books 
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“We loan books for home reading (26,- 
000) to residents of East St Louis. Ask 
how to get them.” A book-mark issued 
by the library contains lists of books on 
various topics, “Books for young men 
starting in life,” “Helpful books for the 
girl who toils,” ‘Recent additions on 
miscellaneous subjects,” “Recent addi- 
tions by Catholic authors,” “The shop 
and its problems,’ “The home and its 
mistress,” etc. Book-mark no. I2 con- 
tains a list of things “You ought to 
know.” The direction ‘Use these for a 
book-mark instead of turning down the 
leaves” is printed in black-face type. 


Mr Carnegie has given buildings to 
Ohio towns within the last few weeks 
as follows: Dayton, $50,000 for two 
branches; Upper Sandusky, $10,000; 
Mt Sterling, $10,000; Crooksville, $20,- 
000; Milan Township, $8000; Middle- 
port, $7500; Heidelberg university, 
Tiffin, $12,000 toward a $25,000 build- 
ing. -Cuyahoga Falls has received $15,- 


‘ 000 for a building and $3000 for books 


from the W. A. Taylor estate. The fol- 
lowing towns have agreed to levy the 
tax for free public libraries: Kins- 
man, Arcanum, Bristolville, Twinsburg 


The report of the Public library of 
Mankato (Minn.) opens with an ar- 
gument in favor of good literature and 
caution against “buying books hot from 
the press just because they are blazoned 
forth on billboards and magazine cov- 
ers.” The registration reached 6156, the 
circulation 41,394 v., of which 45 per cent 
was non-fiction. The circulation of non- 
fiction has increased from 24 to 45 per 
cent in the past five years. Cases con- 
taining from 50 to 100 books are sent 
to centers of various kinds at some dis- 
tance from the library building. A series 
of practical talks to boys was given dur- 
ing the winter. 

An experiment is being tried at 
Divell branch of St Louis public li- 
brary in the form of an intermediate 
department. The last stack: in the fic- 
tion shelves is being used for this pur- 
pose, and is filled with duplicate copies 
from the adult shelves and books for 
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older boys and girls from the juvenile 
department. The Central collection of 
duplicates has been drawn upon very 
heavily. A need has been felt for 
such an innovation, as boys and girls 
who should be using the children’s 
room persisted in using the adult side. 
Now they are on the adult side, but 
have books suitable to their ages and 
are not in the way of the adult bor- 
rowers. 


The report of the Davenport (Ia.) 
public library for 1910 records the addi- 
tion of 3810 v. during the year, mak- 
ing a total of 31,463. There were 
1653 new borrowers registered and the 
circulation of books for home use was 
163,452, an increase of 5002 over 1909. 
The total income for the year was $17,- 
941; expenditures, including books, 
$3627; periodicals, $342; binding, $718; 
salaries of library staff, $4934; janitors, 
$1115, and clerk of Library Board, $180. 

Special attention is paid to work with 
schools and the work in the children’s 
room. The children’s room was redeco- 
rated and nursery scenes painted on the 
south wall. The scenes depict Bo-peep 
and her sheep, Boy Blue fast asleep, and 
Little Red-Riding-Hood with the wolf 
at the edge of the wood. 

Davenport entertained the Iowa library 
association in October and joint meetings 
were held with the Illinois association, 
which met in Rock Island at the same 
time. The convention gave added interest 
to library affairs in the city. 

South 


The Parish medical society of New 
Orleans has provided a handsome and 
well-lighted room for its medical li- 
brary, consisting of some 10,000 books, 
conveniently arranged on new L. B. 
stacks. 

Marilla W. Freeman, formerly of the 
Louisville public library, and for the 
past year at the Public library of New- 
ark, N. J., has been appointed librarian 
of the Goodwyn institute, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

The sixth annual report of the Jack- 
sonville (\Fla.) free public library gives 
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the following: Accessions, 2299; total 
volumes in the library, 21,595; circula- 
tion, adult white 67,161, juvenile white 
20,113, colored 7853; rent collection, 
8612; total, 103,739. Total income, $10,- 
190.19, of which $1597 was spent for 
books, $4432 for salaries, $572 for peri- 
odicals, and $488 for binding. 


The library has had the largest cir- 
culation of any year in its history. A 
picture collection, principally for work 
with the schools, was installed in Octo- 
ber. Additional shelving for approxi- 
mately 15,000 v., and metal screens for 
the entire building, are mentioned among 
the year’s improvements. 


A bill for a general library law has 
been passed by the legislature of North 
Carolina. There are about 12 free pub- 
lic libraries in the state and only four 
of these have over 5o0o0v. A bill pro- 
viding for a state system of traveling 
libraries was defeated by three votes. 


The new Public library buiiding of 
Rome, Ga., was opened to the public 
on April 1, with appropriate ceremonies. 
Helen Eastman has been elected librari- 
an, and Mary Veal, assistant librarian. 
The books belonging to the Young men’s 
library association, numbering between 
3000 and 4000, will be transferred to the 
new building. 


The first biennial report of the North 
Carolina library commission is an inter- 
esting recital of much work done along 
certain lines, despite a very small appro- 
priation, Publicity, improvement of libra- 
ries already established and work with 
the schools have received attention. The 
publicity work has been intended to make 
known the advantage of the commission, 
the assistance it was prepared to give, and 
to bring the library question home to 
every community without a public library. 
Newspapers, publications and free distri- 
bution of the Bulletin, and official repre- 
sentation on the programs of various lit- 
erary and educational associations have 
been helpful. By the distribution of book- 
lists, by assistance along technical lines, 
by the summer schools and by personal 
visits the commission has aided in the im- 
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provement of libraries already in exist- 
ence. It seemed more expedient to in- 
crease the efficiency of the old libraries 
rather than organize new ones, until a 
general library law could be secured. 
Work with the schools has been most sat- 
isfactory, aided by the codperation of 
teachers and superintendents. Special 
emphasis was laid by the commission on 
the use of books as tools and on the 
importance of careful book selection. A 
bulletin on school libraries prepared by 
the secretary of the commission was dis- 
tributed by the superintendents of public 
instruction to all schools in the state. 


West 


The James memorial library of Willis- 
ton (N. D.) was dedicated February 27. 
The library and the entire equipment, in- 
cluding about Sooo v. to start with, are 
the gift of Mrs D. Willis James. The 
building is valued at.$18,000, and is of 
cream colored brick. There are no par- 
titions on the first floor, and the one 
large reading room extends across the 
full front of the building. Basement 
rooms have been finished for the use of 
women’s clubs, and an auditorium seat- 
ing about 250 people. Bessie R. Bald- 
win, Illinois, ’03, is the librarian. 

The report of the Nebraska library 
commission records some 76 active libra- 
ries, 56 of which are supported by tax, 
17 maintained by library associations free 
to the public and 3 subscription libraries. 
Only 3 towns having a population of over 
2000 are without libraries, and one of 
these has an excellent Y. M. C. A. library. 
There are now 2g libraries in buildings of 
their own. The systems of administra- 
tion in the Nebraska libraries are excep- 
tionally good, due largely to their new- 
ness, most of them having been organized 
since the establishment of the commis- 
sion, which has been ready always to give 
advice and assistance. Of the librarians, 
16 are regular library school students and 
15 have taken summer courses and special 
instruction. 

Number of volumcs sent out, 17,932, 
in answer to 442 requests for general 
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traveling libraries. In the special loan’ 
work, 4921 v. were sent in response to 636 
requests. A plea is made for the 4000 per- 
sons in the care of the state institutions, , 
for whom practically nothing has: been 
done to supply them with reading matter. 


Pacific coast 


Purd B. Wright, formerly librarian 
of the Public library of St Joseph, Mo.,. 
and who resigned that position to become 
librarian of the Los Angeles (Cal.) Pub- 
lic library, July 1, 1910, has resigned the 
latter position to become librarian of the, 
Public library of Kansas City. 


In consequence of $210,000 offered by 
Andrew Carnegie for branch library 
buildings in Los Angeles, various im- 
provement associations and syndicates 
have offered free sites for the proposed 
buildings to the number of 11. Mr Car- 
negie’s gift will build six buildings and 
the board will select from the 11 sites 
the six that are to be used. 


The twentieth annual report of the 
Public library of Seattle (Wash.) closed 
the second decade of the library’s his- 
tory, and is compiled in a way to show 
the progress achieved in that time. Sev- 
eral tables, graphic charts and photo- 
graphs showing the work and growth of 
the library are included. Among the 
important items in the past year’s work 
which should be commented on is the 
installation of ventilating machinery in 
the attic, which is reported in success- 
ful operation. The time limit on bor- 
rowed books has been extended to 28 . 
days; overdue fines have been reduced, 
and greater freedom in the number of 
books to be drawn at one time has been 
granted. The record of circulation is 
649,611, an increase of 69,905, in spite. 
of the fact that since June 1 books have 
been issued for 28 days instead of 14. 
Systematic work with the schools has 
been made a division of the children’s 
department, and a separate room has, 
been set aside for the use of teachers. ' 
Alice A. Blanchard has been placed’ in' 
charge of the work with the children. 

An interesting chart is that showing 
a comparison of population and circula- 
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tion for ro cities in the United States 
of comparatively equal population, be- 
tween 200,000 and 300,000. 


PUADNI! ©. = Co bcos <hWewe se cane pasee wer 2.78 
SEIGURIIE cn ao seus bane ws sie ooss <oeese ons 2.75 
Seattle Rh rei eeeats seenre A 
MREREY NOUNY, 3x55 cs0nbtsecas oboe wees seine : 

SIE os Ganak sie ea wes eee ae oe s™ eee *1.98 
MIEPRTTRIDOUIG: ogy sins -<'s se se ss 05900 sa sise'e 1.97 
RNs 5 25h as aos wie ses ewes erosions 1.81 
NS 6 eee eer re ere re 1.14 
NERO oe oa wanes Soin oars oo ears 95 
FRochester .........cecceseccsessccccee vove 


Number of volumes in library, 128,309 ; 
number of borrowers registered, 41,963 ; 
percentage of population registered, 18; 
percentage of fiction circulation, 65; 
tax ‘rate, .5045 mill; income, $146,538; 
salaries, $62,274; books, $20,202; oper- 
ating expenses, $18,328 ; total regular ex- 
penses, $109,892. 


Canada 


Alexander Calhoun has been appointed 
librarian of the Public library of Cal- 
gary. Calgary is a fascinating westerr 
city of 50,000 with aspirations to be a 
city of 1,000,000, and growing more rap- 
idly than any other Canadian city. The 
work is extremely interesting, for it is 
pure pioneer work. The new library 
building is in process of erection and 
will be ready for occupancy by mid- 
summer. 


Ruby M. Rothwell, on the staff of the 
Public library of Ottawa, Canada, and 
one of the leading women in educational 
work in Canada, died March 6. Miss 
Rothwell was for many years a leading 
teacher in Ontario and was a member of 
the contingent of Canadian teachers who 
went to South Africa. Her recommen- 
dations in regard to education in the Boer 
country were of considerable interest to 
those in charge of the matter. She had 
been a valued member of the staff of the 
Ottawa library for several years before 
her death and will be greatly missed. 


The Public library of Toronto has 
equipped an open access room in the cir- 
culating branch where all the latest 
books in all the different departments 
are placed on the open shelves, each de- 


*Estimated. 
*No public library. 
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partment being clearly labeled. After 
the removal of the reference library to 
the new building, the central circulating 
library was completely renovated, addi- 
tional stacks put in, and every improve- 
ment for rapid and convenient service 
for the public was adopted. A small 
but useful reference library has been 
established, and, in addition, there may 
be an interchange of books between all 
the branch libraries in the city. 


Foreign 


Cards have been received announcing 
the betrothal of Dr Valma Palmgren of 
Stockholm, Sweden, to Dr Jon Munch- 
Petersen of Copenhagen. Dr Palmgren 
has resigned her position as assistant 
librarian of the Royal library of Sweden 
and also her place as a member of the 
city council of Stockholm. Miss Palm- 
gren will be very pleasantly remembered 
by a host of American friends she made 
while on her visit to this country a few 
years ago, as well as by those who were 
charmed with her cordiality of manner 
and display of ability as an interpreter 
for the library sessions of the Interna- 
tional congress held in Brussels last sum- 
mer. These with one accord extend to 
her sincere best wishes for as high a de- 
gree of success and helpfulness in her new 
field as she enjoyed in her former work. 

Dr Palmgren’s well-known book on 
American libraries, “Bibliotek och 
folkuppfostran,” has recently been pub- 
lished in a Finnish translation under title, 
“Kirjastot ja kansankasvatus.” Libra- 
ries with Finnish clientele would do well 
to place a copy of the translation on their 
shelves, as those with Scandinavian 
clientele should secure copies of the orig- 
inal. 





A good presentation of the topic of 
popular election of Senators is found in 
the address of Hon. Jonathan Bourne, jr, 
of Oregon in his address to the Senate 
on February 14. Reprints from the 
Record have been made, of which an 
appendix showing the result of direct leg- 
islation in Oregon in matters relating to 
state government is interesting and im- 
portant. - 
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BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


In addition to a comprehensive assortment of books 
of general literature that one naturally expects to find 
in a well equipped book store, we have also complete 
stocks of the following lines which are not usually 
found on the shelves of the general book seller. 

Agricultural Books 

Scientific and Technical Works 

School and College Textbooks 

Supplementary School Reading 

Religious and Theological Works’ 

Books on Fine Arts and Music 

Popular Reprints and Cheap Series 
With our large stock to draw from we are enabled to 
make practically complete immediate shipments of a 
large portion of the orders constantly sent to us by 
Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges and Universities. 
The comparatively few items which might happen to 
be out of stock are procured from the publishers with 
the least possible delay. We invite correspondence 
from book committees and librarians who may be 
unacquainted with our facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO 
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EVERY Librarian Ought to Have 
EVERY One of These Books 








Subject Index to the A. L. A. Booklist 


The best list of books since the A. L. A. Catalog. Price, 40 
cents. 


Cataloging for Small Libraries 
By Theresa Hitchler. Price, 15 cents. 


Selected List of Music and Books About Music for Public Libraries 
By Louisa M. Hooper. Price, 25 cents. 


U.S. Government Documents in Small Libraries 
By J. I. Wyer, Jr. Price, 15 cents. 


550 Children’s Books’ 


A purchase list for public libraries. By Harriet?H. Stanley. 
Price, 15 cents. 


Magazines for the Small Library 


By Katharine MacDonald Jones. Suggests the best invest- 
ment for your magazine appropriation. Price, 10 cents. 


Guide to Reference Books 
By Alice B. Kroeger. Teaches a knowledge of reference 
books quickly, and serves as a guide to their selection. 
New edition. Price, $1.50. 








American Library Association 
PUBLISHING BOARD 
78 E. Washington St. Chicago, Illinois 
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Established 1883 Telephone North 218 


The Flanagan & Biedenweg Co. 


DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF 


—— — 


AND HIGH GRADE 
“DOMESTIC ~ 


Art Glass 


Grand Prize Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition 


~ French Lick-West Baden Springs - | 


The Ideal Place to Rest— Perfect Hote] 





Accommodations. Open the year 






seekers of Health — Rest — Recreation 








Over 2,000 Memorial 
Windows made by us in 
the past 25 years for 
churches of all denom- 
inations throughout the 


Our Book “B” on 
Memorial 
Windows 

sent on 
Application 


Studios: : 
311 to 317 West Illinois Street, Chicago, Ill. 


_., Write for descriptive booklet, rates, ete. ; 
E. P. v4 FRANK J. REED 

A. G.P Gen’! Passenger Agent 

Republic Blidg., CHICAGO 























GILBERT D. EMERSON 
LIBRARY BOOKBINDING 
209 North Eleventh Street . . . . . . . . » PHILADELPHIA 


DIRT AND FINGER MARKS 
SUCCESSFULLY REMOVED 
FROM THE PAGES OF BOOKS 


Torn Leaves Mended. Missing Corners 
Replaced 
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FIRM recently speaking of one of its products said: “‘We couldn’t 

improve the powder, so we improved the box.’’ That is exactly what 
we have done; we can’t improve the book, not right now. What we have 
done has been to put the price a little lower than the best binders and higher 
than the worst. We use materials that are the very best obtainable, and the 
boys and girls who assemble them are skilled craftsmen. You know the 
prices of ‘the standard binders—you know how their work stands up under 
a test—what, you don’t? Well, then, find these things out before you 
throw yourself in despair upon the mercy of a local binder—his salvation 
depends upon your remaining in this condition. I speak to the libraries in 
the Middle West as well as those in the East—we pay freight both ways, 
so this need not be considered. Come, get ‘‘outside the walls;’’ look at 
your binding from a perspective. now what the best binders are doing, 
and know the prices and the quality of work of each, and you may dis- 
cover that you can increase the number of issues of each book for less 
than a corresponding increase of cost, or you can decrease the cost per book 
for the same number of issues. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY BINDERY 


C. W. O’CONNOR 3917-19-21 Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia 








LIBRARY NEEDS 


We will promptly furnish, upon request, designs and estimates for 
additional furniture and supplies needed by libraries already partly 
equipped. We call particular attention to our modern forms of 
display racks for new books, magazine racks, newspaper racks, 
settees, window seats, bulletin boards and umbrella racks at 
moderate cost and of Library Bureau quality. 


Library Bureau 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 











Ernst Hertzberg & Sons 


THE MONASTERY HILL BINDERY 


601-607 East Belmont Avenue - - - CHICAGO 








Forty years’ experience in library bookbinding, Facilities for handling 
consignments rapidly. Best construction and 
Gold Medal best materials. St, Louis, 1904 
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WM.H.RADEMAEKERS 
IMPROVED LIBRARY BINDER 
BINDER FOR THE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
CORNER CHESTER AVE. AND ORATON ST. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


We make a specialty of Library Binding and to show a sample of our workmanship 
will bind free of charge any two 12 mos sent to us by prepaid express. 
All books are returned within four weeks of their arrival at the bindery. 





Our Book Department. Books of all publishers reinforced in our binding. Send for 
April catalogue just out. 

We can furnish at 75¢ in Holliston Library Buckram and 80c in half leather (including 
cost of book and binding) any of the following: Grosset & Dunlap’s and A. L. Burt’s 
Popular Copyright Rebinds, Burt’s Home Libraries and Crowell’s Astor Libraries. 
Send for quotations on other editions and on miscellaneous publications. 











‘* Librarians should add The Dial to their 
list of things which must be read regu- 


ER a i hail 


larly. Its editorials, reviews, and com- From : 
munications are particularly good. The ‘ec ° ° a 29 | 
spirit of its literary criticism is whole- Public Libraries ‘ 
some and sane and librarians will find Chicago 


this spirit helpful in acquiring a proper 
sense of the evaluation of literature.’’ 


Specimen copies sent free on request. |THE DIAL CO., 410 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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THE H.R. HUNTTING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
OFFER 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL Beautifully Illustrated in Colors 


THE A. & C. BLACK COLOR SERIES 
At less than one-half price 





Originally published at $6.00 per vol. Reduced price, $2.25 per vol. 
EXPRESS, 30c 
ALGERIA AND TUNIS. By Frances E. Nesbit. 70 || NEW ZEALAND. By W. P. Reeves. 75 plates by F. 
plates by author. | & W. Wright. 
CAMBRIDGE. By M.A. R.Tuker. 77 plates by M. | OS SPAIN. By E. T. A. Wigram. 75 plates 
Matthison. | 
CANADA. By W. Campbell. 77 plates by J. M. Martin. THE RIVIERA. By W. Scott. Lr Toe. 
CONSTANTINOPLE. By A. Van Milligen. 63 plates | Described by A. F. Calvert. 
by W. Goble. | HERCULANEUM, PAST, PRESENT AND FU- 
ae ‘ENGLISH — By W. Palmer. 75 plates || TURE. By Charles Waldstein and Leonard Shoo- 
bed . Coo) | bridge. Large 4tc. Fully illustrated. Published by the 
GRE Ge." By 4 @ McClyment. 75 plates by J. | Macmillan Co. Published price, $5.00 net. Reduced 
Fulleyglove. ruk’ ve $2.50. 
HOLLAND. By Beatrice Jungman. 76 plates by N. | KERAMIC GALLERY. Containing several 
Jungman and 34 half-tone plates. hundred illustrations of rare, curious and choice 
THE HOLY LAND. By J. Kelman. 77 plates by | examples of pottery and porcelain from the earliest 
J. Fulleyglove. i times to the beginning of the 19th Century, with 
THE ITALIAN LAKES. By R. ao. 68 platesand || historical notices and descriptions by William Chaf- 


other illustrations by Ella Du Can fers. Second edition, revised and edited by H. M. 
LONDON, THE SCENERY OF. By Geraldine E. Cundall. 8vo, London, 1907. Published price, $12.50. 
Mitton. 75 plates by H. M. Marshall. | Reduced price, $5.50. 

LIBRARIES WILL FIND OUR CATALOGS VALUABLE. 


NOW READY: CLEARANCE CATALOGS, CATALOG OF REENFORCED BINDINGS 
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Three Southwest travel art booklets you will enjoy reading: 
“To California Over the Santa Fé Trail,” 
“‘Titan of Chasms” (Grand Canyon), and 
“The California Limited.” 
Mailed free on request. They are profusely illustrated. 
The California Limited, train of luxury, is finer ‘Santa Fe All the Way,’ through the South- 
than ever this season. Exclusively first class. | west land of enchantment. Has a Pullman for 


Runs daily between Chicago- Kansas City Grand Canyon of Arizona—the world’s scenic 
“and Los Angeles - San Diego - San Francisco. wonder. Fred Harvey dining-car meals, too. 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traffic Manager, A.T.&S.F. Ry. System, 1050 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


“*@lifornia Jimited 
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London: ESTABLISHED 1836 New York: 
24 Bedford St., Strand 27-29 West 23d St. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
Publishers, Booksellers and Library Agents 


Our extensive general retail business enables us to buy both here and abroad, on the 
most favorable terms. 

We are the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store. We make purchases direct, paying commissions to no one. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


The Wanamaker Book Stores f Philadelphia and New York do a combined book business almost double 


that of any other concern in the trade. es 
This accounts for the extraordinary purchases of remainders of editions that the Wanamaker organiza- 
tion is constantly securing. It is why LIBRARIES can secure through the Wanamaker stores, splendid 
editions of standard and recent books at very much lower prices than are possible elsewhere. 
ANY BOOK EXTANT is here or will be secured if obtainable anywhere. Send for the Wanamaker 
BOOK CATALOGUE. Allinquiries given careful ¢'.4 expert attention. ; 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 

















library world for STRENGTH and FLEXIBILITY—lasting 
qualities—but in the past it has been more or less gently urged that 
they might be more attractive looking. 


STRONGER BINDINGS THAN CHIVERS’ ARE IM- 
POSSIBLE AND NOT NEEDED. WE NOW SUPPLY 
BETTER LOOKING BINDINGS. 

In order to improve the appearance of our books we have had lettering 
especially designed for the titles wherever the narrowness or width of the 
back and the length of the title render it desirable. This, and the new deco- 
rated backs, give a distinctive appearance to CHIVERS’ present-day work. 

We solicit correspondence with librarians who are desirous of effect- 
ing”economy in the service of their books. We have suggestions to make, 
arising out of our extended experience with Library wear and tear. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO.., 
911-913 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


igen BINDINGS have obtained recognition throughout the 
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CAST BRONZE TABLET 
Made by Jno. Williams, Inc. 
Erected In Holyoke Public Library, Holyoke, Mass. 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 
Designs and Estimates Furnished 

INO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 556 
West 27th Street, New York City. Casters of the 
“Star Spangled Banner” tablet erected at Fort 
McHenry, Md., Bronze Doors U.S. Capitol Build- 
ing, Bronze Doors Congressional Library, Wash- 
ington, D. C., ordered by the U.S. Government. 
Bronze Doors, Boston Public Library. Send for 
our magazine“ American Art in Bronze and Iron” 

No. 1, illustrating bronze memorial tablets. Free. 


“Your Architect knows Jno. Williams, Inc.” 


SEND YOUR “WANTS” TO 


William R. Jenkins Co. 


Publishers, Booksellers 
Stationers and Printers 


851-853 Sixth Ave., Cor. 48th St., New York 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 








Including 


FRENCH 


Spanish, Italian 


Including 


MEDICAL 
BOOKS 


and Works concerning 
HORSES, CATTLE 
DOGS 


and other Domestic 
Animals 


German and other 


Foreign 
BOOKS 


Special facilities for supplying Schools, 
Colleges and Libraries. Catalogues on 
Application. 




















Library Supplies 


Adjustable Book 
| Covers — Library 
numbers gum- 
| med and _ perfo- 
| rated always in 
stock—also alpha- 
bets of various 
sizes. 
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For sale by 
stationers or by 


The Van Everen Co. 
60 Ann St. - - N. Y. 


The Book Covers are made of tough, strong 
paper and are inexpensive, efficient 
and easily put on. 












































THE INDEXERS 

JULIA E. ELLIOTT EMILY TURNER 
27 East 22d Street, New York 

Private and Busiress Libraries catalogued. 


Bibliographical and Research Work undertaken. 


Books and Periodicals, Commercial and Municipal 
Records indexed. 


Competent workers sent to any locality where trained 
service is needed. 


(BARGAINS IN BOOKS) 
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UR new Bargain Bulletin 

No. 7 describes nearly two 
hundred interesting and valu- 
able English books, all new as 
recently issued, now Offered at 
reductions of 40% to 80% 
from original prices. Send pos- 
tal today for free copy. A splendid 
opportunity for every book-buyer. 


BROWNE’S BOOKSTORE 


210 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


ENGLISH REMAINDERS 























